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DEDICATION 

This volume is dedicated to the memories of those mem- 
bers of the 5th Group who gave their lives in defense of 
their country and loved ones. 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

Long lanes of time, ancestral strivings, 

Culminate in a flaming soul, 

That follows the gleam of Truth’s far shining, 

Freedom’s light toward Life’s high goal. 

Now only high noon; but the soldier is resting; 

Now only midday; but his battles are done: 

A heart-filling fight, with aim to widen 
The perilous road, where others will run. 

O perilous road! But there Freedom’s white beauty 
Shines over the strife as the flower the clod; 

And he who loved Truth, held Freedom high duty, 

Knew that the road is the highway to God. 

— Sarah S. Hughlett. 

★ * ★ 

“Greater love hath no man than that he lay down his life 

for another.” 
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MEMORANDUM 


To all Personnel of the 

The early histories of the 23rd, 31st, 72nd 
and 394th Bombardment Squadrons (H), 
comprise the story of the birth of not only the 
5th Bomb Group (H), but also of the many 
Heavy Bombardment Units of the USAAF. 
It’s the story of men who pioneered the air- 
plane itself. 

All four squadrons are war babies of 
World War I. The men who guided and 
worked in these units at that time represented 
a new type of pioneer. Forced to combat the 
age-old conviction that man’s place was on 
the ground, they not only were to prove that 
Hying was more than an inconsequential fad, 
but that air power was potentially the great- 
est single factor in modern warfare. 

Directly after World War I, nearly all the 
present units of the 5th Bomb Group were 
demobilized. In the early Twenties they 
were reactivated and started the uphill 
struggle of the U. S. Army Air Corps. The 
fanatical pacifism which gripped the country, 
plus government cynicism and prejudice 
against military airplanes threatened to choke 
the future of the embryonic Air Corps. Only 
the untiring enthusiastic aggressiveness of 
such men as the brilliant, far-sighted General 
"Billy” Mitchell staved off the stifling of the 
future powerful AAF. 

In those early Twenties, the leaders of the 
5th B. G. became thoroughly indoctrinated in 
General Mitchell’s theory that airplanes could 
sink battleships. How well they trained their 
officers and men in this type of warfare can 
be read in the histories of each of the squad- 
rons. How valuable this experience proved 
in our war with the Japanese is a matter of 
record. But it was an uphill battle all the way. 

From those early days right through the 
late Thirties, the men of the 5th B. G. were 
aware of the difficulties they faced. They 
eagerly accepted every assignment which 
might help prove the value of airplanes know- 
ing that they risked life and limb in their anti- 
quated aircraft. From the air, they planted 
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5th Bombardment Group (H) 

fig trees, dropped troops and even a house 
on inaccessible places; they bombed a lava 
flow to protect a city; they carried passengers 
on short notice over what was considered at 
that time a long distance; they rescued men 
from the ocean and helped plot the topogra- 
phy of the Hawaiian Islands. They accom- 
plished these and many other odd assign- 
ments. The successful achievement of these 
assignments slowly gained confidence in use- 
fulness of airplanes. 

During these years these pioneers de- 
veloped new aids to flying. They pioneered 
with instrument flights and blind flying. They 
became proficient in the use of a newly ac- 
quired bombsight. Gunnery, night and day 
navigation and flying through bad weather 
became standard practices. They experi- 
mented with the effects of bombing from high 
altitudes. They proved that their theories 
and training were correct in the theoretical 
war games of the Joint Army-Navy ma- 
neuvers. After each of these military exer- 
cises, the men of the 5th B. G. became more 
and more convinced that the bomber would 
play an important role in any future war. 
They had proved, theoretically, that major 
naval units could be sunk or damaged from 
the air. Now they needed modern equip- 
ment. 

Despite all these activities, the Pacifists 
of America would not face the facts. The re- 
sult was that the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor 
found the personnel of the 5th Bomb Group 
excellently trained for warfare, but sadly 
lacking in the modern tools of aerial war. It 
took this war to convince the American mind 
that air power was vital. In the Pacific, 
American Air Power was the acknowledged 
major factor in the defeat of the Japanese. 
Ironically, this war proved how right General 
"Billy” Mitchell was. The destruction of the 
Japanese Naval and Merchant Fleets played 
a major role in their final defeat. 

Final proof of the devastating offensive 
power of the Bomber is the B-29 which 
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dropped a single “atomic” bomb on the Japa- 
nese homeland and almost immediately 
caused them to surrender. 

Let us then read of the early history of the 
5th Bombardment Group and its squadrons 
for they are representative of the develop- 
ment of the bomber units of today. 

The source for this history is based on 
squadron diaries, histories, intelligence re- 
ports, newspaper articles, letters and other 
miscellaneous sources. Unfortunately some 
squadron diaries and histories are incomplete 


thereby making it impossible, in the short 
time allotted, to make a complete record of 
the early history of some of the squadrons, 
and the stories of the Group’s early activities 
in World War II. When reading this his- 
tory, the reader should be cognizant of the 
fact that some of the sources of data for this 
history were limited. No neglect to any indi- 
vidual or organization is intended. 

Alexander J. Mander, 

1st Lt., Air Corps, 

Historical Officer. 



Lieutenant Mander and His Assistant, 
Corporal Wiseman 
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Majob General Paul B. Wurt- Smith 


The tiny 13th Air Force destroyed 1,435 
planes and sank or damaged 1,346,742 tons 
of shipping from its entry into the Pacific war 
during the Battle of Guadalcanal to V-J Day. 

The 1 3 th’s own losses consisted of slightly 
more than 500 fighters and bombers. 

One of the smallest of General H. H. Arn- 
old’s Army Air Forces, the 13th’s striking 
power consisted of two P-38 fighter groups, 
one B-25 medium bomber group, two B-24 
heavy bomber groups, and a squadron of 
night-flying “Snooper” B-24s. 

Despite its size, the 13th flew 91,597 com- 
bat sorties and dropped 60,834 tons of bombs 
on targets in the South, Southwest, and Cen- 
tral Pacific, and the China-Burma-India 
zone. It is the only air force that fought in 
four theaters of w’ar. 

Dubbed the “Jungle Air Force” because 
its squadrons never were based near cities or 
civilization, the 13th battled over millions 
of square miles of ocean and tropical islands, 
ranging from Tarawa in the Central Pacific 
to Hong Kong, Singapore and Java in the 
west, and Java, New Guinea, and the Solo- 
mons to the south. 

The Battle of Guadalcanal was the “Jun- 
gle Air Force’s” first campaign. Activated 
January 13, 1943 at 1300 hours, the 13th 
was assigned the initial mission of defeating 
the Jap air force over Guadalcanal and the 
rest of the Solomons. 


Heavy, daylight enemy raids on Guadal- 
canal stopped when the Japs sent 110 fight- 
ers and bombers over on June 16, 1943. The 
13th Air Force fighters shot down more than 
70 planes, losing only six. 

Ranging over four theaters of war, the 
13th undoubtedly gave the Japs the impres- 
sion it was a huge air armada. Actually, sel- 
dom more than four squadrons took part in 
a single strike. The men, who flew the bomb- 
ers on 19-hour missions and the fighters over 
2,100 non-stop miles in all weather strikes 
that fanned out like a spiderweb over the far 
reaches of the Pacific, made up for lack of 
aircraft with cunning, resourcefulness and 
guts, guided by such able leaders as Major 
Generals Nathan B. Twining, Hubert R. 
Harmon, St. Clair Street, and Paul B. Wurt- 
Smith. 

The 13th’s heavies, first commanded by 
Brigadier General William A. Matheney, 
then by Brigadier General Carl D. Brandt, 
flew 3,000 miles non-stop to hit Soerabaja, 
Java, an 1 8-hour-40-minute flight described 
as the longest ever flown by loaded B-24s. 

Fighter groups pioneered the development 
of P-38s as long-distance weapons — flying 
1,900 miles to Balikpapan, 2,500 to Soera- 
baja, and 2,100 to Singapore. 

The 13th’s medium group, the “Cru- 
saders,” frequently flew missions longer than 
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those flown by the U. S. heavy bomber groups 
in the European Theater. 

“Firsts” stud the 13th’s record. 

“Jungle Air Force” heavies were the first 
land-based bombers over Truk, coming from 
the Solomons and Admiralty Island bases, 
1,000 miles away, to knock out Jap fighters 
and antiaircraft at that mighty base. 

Shortly after joining General Kenney’s 
Far Eastern Air Forces, in April, 1944, the 
13th, in a series of long-distance strikes, 
also neutralized Yap, Woleai, and Palau, pro- 
tecting the flank of U. S. forces that invaded 
Guam, Siapan, and Tinian. 

It was the 13th again that led the way to 
Balikpapan, 11,000,000-barrel per year 
source of Japan’s wartime fuel. In six smash- 
ing 2,600-mile raids, the longest non-stop 
B-24 missions up to that time, the 13th’s 
heavies and fighters knocked out the huge 
Pandansari and Edelenau refineries and took 
a toll of Jap fighters. “Jungle Air Force” 
bombing continued for 10 months. 

Borneo was the heart that pumped Nip- 
pon’s precious flow of oil, 80 per cent of the 
total required to motivate Japan’s war ma- 
chine. Without it Hirohito’s hope for a 
world empire was doomed. Opposition to 
“Jungle Air Force” attacks was furious, but 
unrelenting daily bombardment left Balik- 
papan 95 per cent destroyed — a grotesque 
mass of twisted steel and scorched masonry. 


The smashing of Balikpapan, as well as 
the blockade, methodical bombing and isola- 
tion of Ceram, Lutong, Bandjermasin and 
other oil centers in the Netherlands East In- 
dies, cut the flow of fuel to the Jap homeland, 
the Philippines, and China. The Nip war ma- 
chine stalled because of a gas shortage. 

The 13th flew more than 2,500 sorties and 
dropped more than 3,500 tons of bombs on 
Balikpapan to soften the “Ploesti of the Pa- 
cific” for invasion by the Australian Seventh 
Division. 

Other 13th Air Force firsts: the Manila 
area’s Nichols and Neilson airdromes, Cor- 
regidor, Cavite. 

In recent tilts with the Jap navy, the 13th 
sank an aircraft carrier, damaged a battle- 
ship of the Kongo class, sank a heavy cruiser, 
damaged another battleship, and sank sev- 
eral cruisers and destroyers. 

The 13th’s targets included: the Solomon 
Islands. Bougainville, Rabaul, Tarawa, 
Nauru, Kavieng, and the Bismark Archipel- 
ago, New Guinea, Biak, Noemfoor, Cape 
Sansapor, the Celebes, Halmahera, Palau, 
Woleai, Truk, Yap, Borneo, the Dutch East 
Indies, and all the Jap-occupied islands in 
the Philipp : nes, Formosa, Indo-China, Sin- 
gapore, Hong Kong, the lower Sundas, and 
Java. 

Maj. Gen. Paul B. Wurt-Smith, one of the 
fighter pilot “greats” in the Pacific, is the 
13th’s commanding general. 



Brigadier General Carl Brandt 
13th Bomber Command 
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394th Bombardment Squadron 

The following described insignt for the marking of airplanes of the 
.’ith Observation Squadron, Air Corps (later 394th Bombardment Squad- 
ron (H)), is approved: 

“A cross esteilee divided persaltire and per cross or and azure." 

The half gold and half blue represents day and night observation, 
while the four point figure represents the number of the organization. 

In February, 1938, the 4th Observation Squadron was redesignated 
the 4th Reconnaissance Squadron. In May, 19i<2 the 4 th Reconnaissance 
Squadron was redesignated as the 39’tth Bombardment- Squadron (H). 

Sec color plate. 


The oldest of all squadrons in the 5th 
Bombardment Group (H) is the 394th Bom- 
bardment Squadron (H). It was organized 
and activated in May, 1917 as the 4th Aero 
Squadron, Signal Corps at the Aviation 
Camp, South San Antonio (later Kelly 
Field), Texas. At that time all Aero Squad- 
rons were assigned to the Signal Corps. 

Shortly after its activation, the 4th Aero 
Squadron was redesignated as Squadron B, 
and assigned to Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. Here it served until January, 1919 
when it was merged with four other squad- 
rons at Post Field into the Flying School De- 
tachment. 

1919-1920 

On June 23, 1919 the 4th Observation 
Squadron was reactivated and organized at 
Hazelhurst Field, Long Island, New York, 
with First Lieutenant Harry H. Young, A.S. 
(Aeronautics), as the new commanding offi- 
cer. The men recruited for the squadron 
were mostly from the New England States 
and New r York with a few from New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

When Hazelhurst Field closed, the 4th 
Aero Squadron moved on November 1, 1919 
to Mitchell Field, New York. Nineteen days 
later, the 4th Aero Squadron, consisting of 
nine officers and 109 enlisted men, w’as 
ordered to Hawaii. On January 8, 1920, the 
squadron entrained at Mitchell Field for San 
Francisco in what was then considered a 
most completely equipped troop train. It 
consisted of one standard Pullman car, three 
tourist Pullmans, one kitchen car, one bag- 
gage car, and six freight cars. 

The squadron arrived at San Francisco 
eight days later, and boarded the U. S. Army 
Transport Madaivaska (later the Grant). 
The ship sailed the next day, and arrived in 
Honolulu, T.H. on January 24, 1920. 
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Upon arriving in Hawaii the 4th Ob- 
servation Squadron w r as absorbed by the 
2nd Observation Group, A.S. (Aeronautics) 
later redesignated as the 5th Group — and 
was stationed at Luke Field on bord Island. 
The squadron then settled down for a long 
tour of duty in the Hawaiian Islands. 

From January 24, 1920 to August 17, 
1920 nothing out of the ordinary happened. 
On August 28th, however, two of the squad- 
ron’s DH-4As took off from Luke Field for 
a flight over the island of Molokai. One of 
these planes, containing an officer pilot and an 
enlisted radio operator, entered a cloud over 
the island and disappeared. Lt. Morman, 
piloting the other plane, conducted a search 
for the missing plane until a shortage of fuel 
forced him to return to Luke Field. An im- 
mediate report was made of the missing air- 
craft, and search parties were quickly organ- 
ized and sent out. Searches were conducted 
on land, sea, and from the air for the next 
three weeks, but no trace could be found of 
crew or plane. 

1921-1922 

On July 21, 1921 the squadron ceased 
functioning as part of the 2nd Observation 
Group, and began operating as a separate 
squadron of the group — separate, that is, 
from the headquarters detachment. 

Six months later, a detachment of 20 men 
from the squadron, under the command of 
1st Lt. W. F. Agee, proceeded to Schofield 
Barracks where they started work on a per- 
manent field, later named Wheeler Field in 
memory of Major Sheldon Hartley Wheeler, 
who was killed in a crash on July 13, 1921 
w'hen the engine of his DH-4B quit 400 feet 
above Ford Island. 

On February 6, 1922, the entire squadron 
left Luke Field for duty and station at 
Schofield Barracks. In addition to regular 
squadron duties with the Hawaiian Division, 
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Air Service, under command of Major 
George E. Stratemeyer, all personnel as- 
sisted in erecting temporary hangars, and 
clearing the new field which was covered 
with guava bush. 

Major General Summerall, Commander 
of the Hawaiian Department, inspected the 
Hawaiian Air Service and 4th Observation 
Squadron on April 8, 1922. 

From this period to the end of the year, 
there followed a plague of unfortunate squad- 
ron accidents. While dropping messages, a 
Curtiss JN-6HG flew into a high tension 
power line and crashed. There were no cas- 
ualties. 

A DH-4A made a flaming, forced water- 
landing about 500 yards offshore when an 
engine cut out. The pilot had been flying 
about 15 minutes when he detected the odor 
of scorched paint. Smoke and vapor sud- 
den'y began spouting from the engine. As 
the pilot headed for a near-by emergency 
landing field, the engine caught fire and quit. 
The plane plunged into the ocean right wing 
first, crumpled in the center, and the fuselage 
split, pinning in the pilot. Semi-conscious, he 
was dragged out by Sgt. Glasscock, the pas- 
senger, after the right engine fell away. Both 
men were rescued. 

Another DH-4A was forced to land in the 
ocean due to engine failure. Pilot and pas- 
sengers were uninjured. 

In August, a DH-4A rammed into another 
one while taxiing. This accident was caused 
by the presence of high-tension-wire poles 
which were in the way. 

A JN-6HG made a forced landing on a 
near-by government reservation because of a 
stoppage in the gas leads. 

On August 1 1, following this series of mis- 
haps, ail flying was temporarily suspended 
until all dangerous obstacles could be re- 
moved. All necessary flying was done from 
a near-by artillery drill field. 

In spite of all these precautions the jinx 
stuck with the squadron. On October 30 a 
serious accident occurred when a JN-6HG 
and a DH-4B collided in mid-air. The JN- 
6HG was coming in for a landing at Luke 
Field when the DH-4B rammed into it be- 
hind the rear cockpit. They were 150 feet 
over the water’s edge at the time. The 
JN-6HG plunged downward and crashed 
into a freight barge, seriously injuring the 
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pilot and passenger, while the DH-4B plum- 
meted into the ocean and sank, drowning the 
pilot and all passengers. Cause of the acci- 
dent was reported as follows: 

“Planes collided. Each was in the blind of 
the other so that neither pilot could see the 
other plane." 

During this period, Major Stratemeyer as- 
sumed command of Luke Field, and on July 
27, 1922 Major Karl H. Gorman replaced 
Captain Young as C.O. of the 4th Squadron. 
This was the first change in commanding offi- 
cers since the unit’s reactivation in 1919. 

1923 

On February 16 at the request of the For- 
est Reserve, two 4th Squadron DH-4Bs 
sowed approximately 150 Norton Bay Fig 
Trees over two extremely mountainous areas 
of Oahu. This mission placed the 4th Squad- 
ron among the pioneers of the Air Service 
peacetime activities. 

Accidents continued to hex the 4th. A pilot 
and enlisted man were both killed when their 
plane crashed — cause unknown. While on a 
pigeon training flight a JN-5, piloted by a 
flying sergeant, made a forced landing. The 
aircraft was a complete wreck. (The ser- 
geant walked away undamaged.) 

Another plane ran into a hole while taxiing 
across the field and tore off its landing gear. 
Still another, returning from a flight, made 
a forced landing at Luke Field when a seam 
in the radiator sprang a leak, and the engine 
burned out. Nobody was hurt. 

On October 16 while returning from a 
night flight, a pilot lost control of his plane 
when the engine failed to throttle. He 
crashed. Nobody was hurt. Eight days later 
another plane crash-landed when its engine 
failed to pick up air speed: again no one was 
injured. 

On April 30, 1923 the 4th Observation 
Squadron was relieved from assignment to 
the Hawaiian Division and was attached to 
the 17th Composite Group. Nine months 
later, the 17th Composite was inactivated 
and the 4th Observation was designated as 
an active associate of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision. 

The first record of an Organization Day 
Celebration was that of June 23, 1923, the 
squadron’s fifth anniversary. Every year 
thereafter, picnics were held on that date, 
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or as near to it as possible, right up to and 
into the first war years. Food, beer and 
other drinks, and athletics made up the busi- 
ness of Organization Day. 

1924 

Early in the year, three planes Hew a mis- 
sion for which the pilots and crews were 
highly commended. This commendation 
tells the story : • 

Heaoquarters Hawaiian Department 
Office of the Department Commander 
Honolulu 

March 4, 1924 

SUBJECT: COMMENDATION. 

TO: Commanding General, Schofield Barracks. 

1. I desire to commend and congratulate the 
personnel listed below who participated in the air- 
plane flight to the Island of Hawaii and return 
February 20-21, for the purpose of returning to 
the Island of Oahu, Warrant Officer Osborne’s 
son who left Kilauea Military Camp, and who 
necessarily had to leave on the USAT “Cambrai” 
which sailed at noon February 21st. 

1st Lt. William C. Goldsborough, AS 
1st Lt. James E. Adams, AS 
2nd Lt. Everette S. Davis, AS 
S/Sgt. William C. Morris (mechanic) 

Pvt. Henry A. Rueckheim (radio operator) 

2. Not only were courage and efficiency dis- 
played through this flight, but the mission was 
completed under the handicap of landing in a 
plowed field unknown to the pilots, and practically 
in the dark. Further, the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment Air Service in being able to make a flight to 
the Island of Hawaii upon such short notice, was 
being brought home, and proves that the Air Serv- 
ice is to be depended upon in an emergency. 

C. P. SUMMERALL, 

Commanding. 

1925 

In April, 1925 the squadron participated 
in Joint Army-Navy Maneuvers. With seven 
airplanes borrowed from the 72nd Squadron, 
the 4th Observation Squadron conducted re- 
connaissance and flew patrol duty, searching 
for a theoretical enemy task force. The 
squadron accomplished several other success- 
ful missions during these exercises. 

Planes of the squadron took off and acted 
as fighters for protection of the 5th Com- 
posite Group bombers. They also success- 
fully dropped messages on Department 
Headquarters. Two airplanes illuminated 
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one of the beaches with parachute flares 
which revealed theoretical enemy vessels off- 
shore. One 4th Observation reconnaissance 
plane radioed in the position of the theo- 
retical enemy fleet, and this information was 
received fifteen minutes after the start of the 
joint exercises. Bombers took off imme- 
diately and sank an enemy ship. 

1927 

The only event of any importance this 
year occurred on January 11, 1927 when the 
4th Observation Squadron was transferred to 
Luke Field as part of the 5th Composite 
Group. 

1928 

The 1928 Athletic season saw men of the 
squadron participating in swimming, base- 
ball, field and track and volleyball. The ath- 
letics of the squadron held their own, win- 
ning the volleyball championship, and run- 
ning second in baseball for the season. 

Several searchlight tracking missions were 
flown for the coast artillery AA and DH- 
4M1 airplanes were used. The squadron 
participated in “Aloha.” missions which in- 
volved formation flying. The “Aloha” mis- 
sions became an established custom in the 
Hawaiian Department; they were accom- 
plished in greeting Army Transports and 
distinguished visitors. 

In March, 1928 the squadron received two 
new type planes, the OA-1 B and OA-1 C, both 
of which were amphibian types. Using an 
OA-1B personnel of the squadron received 
excellent experience when this airplane, con- 
taining a pilot and observer, participated in 
a radio communication problem in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Navy. 

On June 1st, Lt. Richards, pilot, and Lt. 
Lober, observer, flew an OA-1B as escort 
for the Southern Cross which landed at 
Wheeler Field, Oahu. The Southern Cross, 
piloted by Capt. Kingsford-Smith, was mak- 
ing its historic Trans-Pacific Flight from 
Oakland, California, to Australia. Oahu 
was the first destination of this flight; Fiji 
was second, and Sydney was the next and 
final destination. 

1929 

At the beginning of this year the squadron 
gained additional communication experience. 
It flew thirty missions in which two-way radio 
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telephonic communications were maintained 
with the coast artillery, an unusual feat for 
those days. By June 30th four OA-lBs and 
two OA-lCs were equipped with radio. Five 
DH-4Mls still remained in the squadron. 

During this period, the squadron con- 
ducted searches for lost airplanes, bodies of 
drowned persons, drifting boats and partici- 
pated in several rescues. 

One and a half hours after receiving a re- 
port that three soldiers had drifted out to 
sea in a life boat, Lt. Ferris in an amphibian 
reported their position and directed their 
rescue by radio. 

Lt. Ferris with Lt. Shiveley in an OA-1C 
again participated in a rescue. Searching for 
Mr. Ewens, a commercial pilot and his plane, 
they found both ready to sink in shark in- 
fested waters. They rescued him before any 
Navy boats or planes could arrive on the 
scene. 

The 1929 social activities of the squad- 
ron featured the Organization Day Picnic. 
In Island Sports the squadron athletes won 
first place in basketball, second in swimming 
and boxing, and third in volleyball, thereby 
winning the Kuntz-Moses trophy for all- 
around athletic supremacy. This trophy is a 
beautiful silver cup awarded by the Hono- 
lulu Dairymen’s Association in commemora- 
tion of Lt. Kuntz and Pvt. Moses, who died 
in an airplane accident on Luke Field. 

1930 

This year saw the beginning of a maturing 
of this squadron’s operations. Personnel be- 
gan to feel their capacities, and learned how 
to use new tools. All missions flown in which 
two-way radio-telephone communications 
were maintained with the Coast Guard Ar- 
tillery were highly successful. Major Pratt, 
Flight Surgeon, flew with Capt. Johnson, 
pilot, in an amphibian for a physiological 
flight test on June 4th. 

In April four DH-4Mls were transferred 
to the 23rd Squadron. September found the 
squadron with only two airplanes in com- 
mission. During the next month, however, 
they received 6 Thomas Morse Observation 
Planes: 0-19B. This month also saw Major 
General Lassiter, CommandingGeneral of the 
Hawaiian Department, inspected Luke Field 
and presented Distinguished Flying Crosses 
to Capt. U. G. Jones, 1st Lt. W. T. Taylor 
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and 2nd Lt. E. W. Rawlings for bravery 
while assisting in the rescue of a crew from 
a disabled LB5 which had made a forced 
water landing. 

The primary social activities during this 
period consisted of an Organization Day 
Picnic for the squadron, and a celebration of 
the Organization Day of the 5th Group. All 
Luke Field personnel were assembled on the 
field for ceremonies and celebrated the day 
with athletic contests. The 4th Observation 
Squadron tied the 72nd Squadron for first 
place for a gold-plated garbage can. To 
break the tie a 75-yard race was run by the 
Commanding Officers of these two squad- 
rons. Capt. R. E. O’Neill won the G.I. can 
for the 4th Squadron. 

The spirit and interest in athletics put the 
4th Squadron in a secure position to capture 
the Kuntz-Moses Memorial Trophy. The 
squadron led in the inter-squadron competi- 
tion with 31 1 / 2 points, finishing the Basket- 
ball and Boxing Leagues in first place, and 
the Volleyball League in second place. 

1931 

The beginning of this year saw twenty- 
seven missions accomplished to train commu- 
nication personnel of the Air Corps and 
Ground Troops in both visual and radio com- 
munication between air and ground. Low 
altitude bombing, aerial gunnery, night and 
day reconnaissance training and photo re- 
connaissance missions were also flown. 

During the early part of this period the 
squadron acquired more 0-1 9B airplanes, 
bringing the squadron airplane strength up 
to ten 0-19Bs and two OA-lCs. For the 
second consecutive year the squadron won 
high score in small arms fire, setting a pistol 
record by qualifying 95 per cent of the 99 
officers and men firing. Among the most in- 
teresting experiments conducted were the 
several tests made on blind flying in June 
1931. A cockpit hood was put on an 0-19B. 
Pilots were handicapped hy not having a 
climb indicator, but the hood used proved 
satisfactory and toward the end of the year 
blind flying was stressed. 

Two flights of airplanes from this squad- 
ron formed the 18th Composite Wing in an 
“Aloha” flight to their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of Siam. Including the Navy, 
about 80 planes participated in the flight. 
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In the November Department maneuvers, 
the squadron distinguished itself by its ex- 
cellent work in spotting enemy vessels, and 
preventing enemy troops from making land- 
ings. Field conditions were simulated on 
these exercises: men were on field rations, 
and none of them slept for two nights. The 
squadron diary reads: “The 4th Squadron 
carried out its part of the war very success- 
fully, with beneficial training to both officers 
and enlisted men. Radio communications 
were excellent; all missions were carried out 
promptly and w r ell; and morale of all was 
high. The Group and Wing Commanders 
were well pleased with our work, and we all 
feel that we are well prepared to encounter 
the enemy next February.” The encounter 
mentioned concerned the coming Joint Army- 
Navy maneuvers in February 1932. 

Since it was believed that aerial communi- 
cations w’ould be the most important factor 
in coming maneuvers, an officer’s “buzzer” 
class was started. This class was conducted 
every day. Upon completion, every officer 
had to be able to send and receive twelve 
words per minute, and each was required to 
take an examination in the air. 

In sports the 4th Squadron w'on the Kuntz- 
Moses Trophy for the second consecutive 
year. The presentation of the trophy was 
made during a Post dance on February 13, 
1931. On May 19th, 5th Group Organiza- 
tion Day, the squadron again won the golden 
G.I. can. And, of course, a good time was 
had by all. 

1932 

Early 1932 saw all squadron activities con- 
centrated on preparation for the Joint Army- 
Navy maneuvers. All airplanes were equipped 
w'ith radios; all observers were given com- 
munication tests; observation posts and camp 
sites were picked; and supplies, men and 
equipment were assembled and distributed 
by air to different posts of duty. 

During maneuvers, pilots and observers 
averaged approximately seven hours in the 
air per day. Flying was done under adverse 
weather conditions with much rain, high wind, 
low ceiling and poor visibility. Several squad- 
rons were theoretically destroyed by the 
enemy. 

When this sham war was over, the 4th Ob- 
servation Squadron had amassed a total of 
177 flying hours, covering an estimated 
15,000 miles, without accident or cancellation 
of any mission. The value and effectiveness 
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of the 4th Squadron in these maneuvers is 
expressed in the following commendation: 

“1. Upon completion of the Grand Joint Ex- 
ercises, I desire to express my appreciation to the 
officers and enlisted men of the 4th Observation 
Squadron, A.C., for their participation in the 
same. 

“ 2 . The cheerful and efficient manner in which 
various duties were performed, and the splendid 
co-operation given in every instance has reflected 
creditably upon the Air Corps as worthy of com- 
mendation. 

“Maxwell Kirby, Major, A.C. 

“Commanding (Group).” 

During this period the 4th Squadron set a 
record for the fiscal year by flying 1835 hours 
30 minutes without an accident. 

Normal training during the year consisted 
of radio communications, day and night aerial 
reccos, photography, wing maneuvers, aerial 
gunnery on tow targets, bombing, co-opera- 
tive missions, individual and flight navigation, 
day and night formation flying, combat ma- 
neuvers with camera guns and celestial day- 
and-night navigation. 

In 1932 the 4th Squadron beat the 23rd 
Squadron (basketball champions the pre- 
vious year) by a 37-29 score, and won the 
championship of Luke Field. 

1933-1934 

An “Aloha” flight was made by the squad- 
ron for Senator Thomas and Congressmen 
Hoopel, Crowe, Taylor and Treger when 
they arrived on the USAT Republic on 
July 18, 1945. 

On February 10, 1934 this squadron par- 
ticipated in the 18th Wing review at Scho- 
field Barracks in honor of retiring and in- 
coming Governors Judd and Poindexter. 

Another wing ceremony was held at Luke 
Field on April 24th in honor of the 4th Ob- 
servation Squadron itself. At these cere- 
monies an interesting and revealing letter 
from the Wing Commander, Lt. Col. Brant, 
was read. The letter is significant in that it 
indicates the tremendous progress made by 
both the 4th Squadron and the other squad- 
rons of the Wing: 

“The 4th Observation Squadron, A.C., 5th Com- 
posite Group, Luke Field, T. H., is hereby an- 
nounced as the winner of the annual Aircraft Effi- 
ciency Trophy presented by II. F. Wickman Co., 
Ltd., through the Chamber of Commerce of Hono- 
lulu for the training year ending June 30, 1933. 
This trophy is awarded annually to the Air Corps 
tactical squadron of the 18th Composite "Wing 
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which has demonstrated the highest efficiency 
in the operation and maintenance of aircraft for 
the training year. 

“The aggregate results of the efficiency demon- 
strated by the seven tactical squadrons of the 18th 
Composite Wing for the training year of 1933 were 
indeed gratifying. The relative differences in 
standing between squadrons were small. The lack 
of serious forced landings and accidents indicates 
the wholehearted, thorough and enthusiastic man- 
ner in which each and every member of the 18th 
Wing, both enlisted and commissioned personnel, 
performed their exacting duties. Without this 
efficiency no such results could have been attained. 
However, perfection has not as yet been reached 
and it is the desire of the Wing Commander that 
the records of the succeeding years will ultimately 
show that this splendid efficiency has progressed to 
a point where there is a complete absence of forced 
landings and accidents. At the present time it 
can be stated without equivocation that the tech- 
nical and tactical efficiency of the 18th Wing 
compares most favorably with any unit of similar 
size in the U. S. Army Air Corps. Considering 
the hazards of overwater flying, the lack of emer- 
gency landing fields and the operations of equip- 
ment not of the latest design and with not the 
latest improvements, this record stands as an ex- 
ample to other tactical units of the Air Corps. 

“In the award of this trophy for the training 
year of 1933, all factors of operation, training, 
flying time, equipment, maintenance, forced land- 
ings and accidents were considered. The results 
of all three fuctors led to the award to the 4th Ob- 
servation Squadron which had an outstanding 
record for the year. This fine squadron flew a 
total of 242f» hours with an average of 6.91 air- 
planes in commission with but two forced land- 
ings. This record is indicative of the high degree 
of efficiency maintained in that squadron. It 
clearly demonstrates the excellent ability and train- 
ing of its personnel. The combination of these 
attributes with the splendid Esprit de Corps and 
morale therein makes this squadron outstanding in 
point of technical efficiency throughout the 18th 
Composite Wing. 

“To officers and enlisted men of the 4th Obser- 
vation Squadron the Wing Commander desires to 
add his personal congratulations and commenda- 
tions and trusts that the same earnest efforts dem- 
onstrated during the past year to win this coveted 
award will be further augmented for its reten- 
tion. To the officers and enlisted men of other 
squadrons the Wing Commander urges them to 
increase their efforts so that the competition will 
be keener and the perfection desired will be more 
quickly accomplished. It is within the providence 
of each squadron to win this trophy and the re- 
sults obtained will more than gratify the efforts 
required.” 
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By order of Lieutenant Colonel Brant : Benj. B. 
Cassidy, Capt., A.C., Adjt. 

An “Aloha” flight and a departmental re- 
view was held for President Roosevelt on 
July 26, 1934. 

In August the squadron received an 0-A3 
type aircraft. 

1935-1936-1937 

In the early part of 1935 this squadron 
participated in a Wing “Aloha” greeting to 
Major General Hugh A. Drum. Later in the 
year (September) a Departmental Review 
was held in honor of the visiting members of 
the Military Affairs Sub-Committee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The squadron also performed anti-sub- 
marine patrol in the Navy combat exercises, 
patrolling as far out as 20 miles from the 
coast. 

In the early part of 1936 eight 0-19s 
were condemned and three B-12s were re- 
ceived for long-range observation duty. The 
squadron again participated in departmental 
maneuvers which lasted approximately 15 
days. 

Nineteen thirty-seven saw this squadron 
continue its performance of routine flights 
and duties. In May the 4th Observation 
Squadron was inspected by the Department 
Commander, Major General Drum. A re- 
view was also held in honor of Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury, at Scho- 
field Barracks on August 21. 

The squadron basketball team under Sgt. 
Ted Sadler was undefeated, winning games 
not only from other post teams, but beating 
the Matson Line team and others as well. 
The squadron won the inter-squadron hand- 
ball tournament and clinched its 1937 su- 
premacy of Luke Field athletics. The fol- 
lowing athletic trophies for the 1937 season 
were awarded to the respective team cap- 
tains in ceremonies prior to a post basketball 
game : 

1. Atterbury Mills Trophy for athletic 
supremacy awarded to the 4th Observation 
Squadron. 

2. Kuntz-Moses Trophy for excellence in 
several sports — a tie between the 4th Obser- 
vation Squadron and the 72nd Squadron. 

3. Inter-Squadron Basketball Trophy 
awarded to the 4th Squadron. 
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4. Inter-Squadron Handball Trophy 
awarded to the 4th Squadron. 

5. Inter-Squadron Tennis Trophy to the 
4th Squadron. 

1938 

At the end of February this squadron was 
redesignated as the 4th Reconnaissance 
Squadron. During March the squadron par- 
ticipated in 12 days of joint Army-Navy ma- 
neuvers. In department maneuvers in May a 
blackout was employed for the first time. To- 
ward the end of the year all officers in the 
squadron qualified as expert bombardiers, 
with one exception. 

1939-1940 

In September 1939 an intense training pro- 
gram was started. At the same time the 
squadron started to move to Hickam Field. 
The entire move was completed by October. 
In November the squadron trained six en- 
listed men as bombardiers, sent three officers 
to Navigation School and participated in a 
Joint AA Air Corps Exercise. In December 
the Air Corps Expansion Program promoted 
about 95 per cent of the personnel of the 
original squadron. 

Effective February 1, 1940 the Recco 
Squadron was relieved from attached sta- 
tus and was assigned to the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group. During the annual departmental 
maneuvers night training was featured and 
members of this squadron became night owls. 
In June the squadron was alerted and main- 
tained an offshore patrol of two airplanes 
daily from 0600 to 1800, including Sundays. 

1941 — Finai. Peace Year 

May saw this squadron again participate 
in Departmental Maneuvers. It was during 
the middle of this month that the first B-l 7Ds 
“Flying Fortresses,” arrived at Hawaii after 
being flown from the mainland. These air- 
planes w'ere assigned to the 4th Squadron 
and Major Turner, Squadron Commanding 
Officer, immediately checked out as First 
Pilot. Thereafter combat crews were formed 
for training and other pilots were checked 
out. The four B-l 8s of the squadron were 
used as transition airplanes. All co-pilots in 
B-l 7s were required to be proficient pilots 
in B-l 8s. 

The arrival of the Matson Liner Mon- 
terey brought flying officers from the class of 
4-1 D to the squadron. They immediately 
began training in B-l 8s, Link and Bomb 
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trainers and in navigation. Training was in- 
tensified and pilots had opportunities to qual- 
ify in dead reckoning and celestial navigation, 
bombardiering, gunnery, and basic radio re- 
pair. All this was accomplished despite an 
intense flying schedule of almost 100 hours 
per month. 

The squadron’s social life continued as 
usual. Enlisted men were quartered in large 
barracks at Hickam. Single officers lived in 
Splinter City, a temporary barracks, while 
married officers were assigned apartments. 
Most of the squadron personnel had auto- 
mobiles and the Post had a service station, 
post exchange and a theater. Passes and fur- 
loughs were plentiful. Officers going to thea- 
ter were required to be dressed in evening 
wear which, at the time, consisted of a tux- 
edo and a white coat. New' officers upon ar- 
rival were required to visit their Command- 
ing Officer, Adjutant, Group Commanding 
Officer, Group Adjutant, Field Executive Offi- 
cer and Field Commanding Officer on desig- 
nated nights. Dress for these occasions was 
evening clothes. This formality was prac- 
ticed at frequent intervals. Hickam Field 
Officers Club offered a Wednesday night din- 
ner dance, which was the most desirable en- 
tertainment in the islands. Again all officers 
w'ere required to wear evening clothes. 

Toward the end of the year the squadron 
received three Aviation Cadet Bombardiers, 
and two Officers and three Aviation Cadet 
Navigators from the States. In November 
four combat crews under the command of 
Major Turner returned to the States to bring 
back four new B-l 7s. Captain Brooke Al- 
len assumed temporary command of the 
squadron in absence of Major Turner. 

During its entire early history right up to 
December 7 this squadron experienced a tre- 
mendous turnover in squadron personnel and 
officers. An interesting practice during this 
period concerned the flying officers who also 
had ground assignments. These assignments 
were frequently changed. For instance, an 
officer was assigned the ground duty of Sup- 
ply Officer. Several months later he would 
be a Mess Officer, etc. 

No mention is made in the squadron diary 
about activities on the day preceding Decem- 
ber 7th. However, from all of the foregoing 
w'e can see that morale was high, squadron 
training and efficiency was at a peak and new 
and more modern equipment w'as coming into 
the squadron to replace antiquated materiel. 
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23rd Bombardment Squadron 

The iSrd Squadron insigni has been in use since September 30, 1031. 

Its originator is unknown. It is described as follows: 

"On a blue disk, a volcano in black silhouette with red lava flowing 
from the crater. Extending upwards therefrom and intermingled with 
clouds, futuristic, vari-colored rays from yellow to red; in front thereof 
five dropped bombs, two on the dextra, three on the sinister side. The 
volcano represents the station, as well as the destructive force of the 
bombardment units as represented by aerial bombs. The arrangement 
of the bombs alludes to the number of the Squadron." 

See color plate. 


191 7-19 19-Wori.d War 1 

On June 16, 1917, approximately one 
month after the 4th Aero Squadron was ac- 
tivated, the 19th Aero Squadron was formed. 
A week later, at Mitchell Field, Long Island, 
New York, the 19th Aero Squadron was re- 
designated as the 23rd Aero Squadron under 
the command of Captain Jack W. Heard. 

In the early days, all aero squadrons were 
sections of the Signal Corps and officers were 
commissioned as Signal Corps Officers. This 
squadron was no exception; since it had been 
newly formed, it had a very small number 
of men, and since the Air Corps had not 
proved itself at that time, flying duty seemed 
to be of secondary importance. At that time, 
men of this squadron had to perform a great 
deal of manual work. Because of this, the 
term “Pick and Shovel’’ was applied to this 
section of the Signal Corps. 

As more and more men joined the squad- 
ron, the original “Pick and Shovel” men were 
relieved from their manual duties. Then only, 
did they find time to work on their Curtiss 
JN4s and R-4s which were housed in tem- 
porary canvas hangars along the edge of the 
field. S. O. P. consisted of lining up the air- 
planes, taking them apart, and then putting 
them together again. In addition, men were 
taught how to drive vehicles which were com- 
paratively new to them — touring cars and 
trucks. Needless to say, in those days, driv- 
ing these vehicles was quite an achievement. 
At the end of two months the men of the 
squadron had grasped the principles and me- 
chanics of automobiles; in three months, 
those of aircraft. 

The squadron moved to Hazelhurst Field, 
Long Island, arriving there September 5, 
1917. 

Here the squadron established an excellent 
reputation for efficiency which made it in- 
dispensable in the training of other men. Be- 
cause of this reputation the 23rd was pre- 


vented from making an early departure for 
France. During this period men from the 
ranks of the 23rd Aero Squadron were se- 
lected as candidates for commissions, as in- 
structors for various technical schools, and 
some trained men of the squadron formed 
cadres for units leaving for overseas duty. 
Thus the original men of the 23rd Squadron 
were scattered among many other units, and 
through these trained men for overseas 
units, the 23rd played an important part in 
laying the foundation of the Army Air Corps. 

There were many changes in commanding 
officers. A special note should be made of 
Captain Andrew- J. MacElroy, who assumed 
command on November 23, 1917. His lead- 
ership and handling of men welded them into 
one large family. The transfer of Captain 
MacElroy in February 1918 was a severe 
blow' to the men of the squadron who had 
learned to love, respect, and obey him. 

With a late winter in 1917, flying was dis- 
continued. Consequently schools were opened, 
and everybody went through more training. 
Thereafter more men were transferred out 
and with the approach of Spring, flying opera- 
tions were continued. 

Then came the joyous day of July 6, 1918 
when this squadron boarded the SS Ceramic 
for an overseas trip. Morale was high. Men 
had been trained in JN-40, JUB, JND, DH-4, 
LFW, Caproni and Squad aircraft. In addi- 
tion they had been trained on Hall-Scott, 
Thomas, Liberty, Hispano-Suiza, and Cur- 
tiss OX-2, and OX-5 engines. Other members 
of the squadron were proficient as transpor- 
tation men and woodworkers. 

L'nder the command of 2nd Lt. Ray D. 
Mills, S.R.C., A.S., the squadron landed in 
England in July 1918. Here the squadron 
was split into four sections for training with 
the Royal Air Force on RE-8s, I)H-6s, 
I)H-9s, Avros, and Pups aircraft with 
Gnome, Clerget, BHP, and LaRhone en- 
gines — motors as referred to in those days. 
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On November 16, 1918 the four sections 
were assembled as a Corps Observation 
Squadron and sent to France for action, but 
by this time, the war was over. Probably 
more than anything else, this squadron’s repu- 
tation for excellent efficiency kept it from 
seeing action — it was held in England as a 
training cadre. Still many of its trained per- 
sonnel were scattered throughout the many 
aerial units in actual combat. 

Embarkation orders were received on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919 and the squadron departed 
for the United States aboard the USS Mexi- 
can. Landing at Hoboken, New Jersey, the 
outfit moved to Garden City, New York, 
where it was de-activated and its personnel 
mustered out of the service on March 22, 
1919. 

PEACE YEARS TO PEARL HARBOR 
1921 — Re-Activation 

On October 1, 1921 orders were received 
at the Air Service Pilots School, March Field, 
California, activating the 23rd Squadron as 
a bombardment unit. Its assignment was to 
be foreign duty in the Territory of Hawaii. 
The nucleus of this squadron was composed 
of eleven officers, three flying cadets, and 
seventy-six enlisted men, all under the com- 
mand of Captain A. F. Harold. 

During its stay in the Continental United 
States, the chief duty of the squadron was 
forest patrol for fire protection and training. 
The area covered was that section of South- 
ern California covered by the National For- 
est Area. 

1922-1930 — First Years in Hawaii 

On March 21, 1922 this squadron, under 
the command of 1st Lt. Harold Brand, A.S., 
departed from Crissey Field, San Francisco, 
aboard the U.S.A.T. Buford. Arriving in 
Honolulu, the squadron was sent to Luke 
Field on Ford Island, which was located in 
the center of Pearl Harbor, Oahu, T.H. 
This was to be the new home for the squad- 
ron. Here the 23rd Bombardment Squad- 
ron became part of the 5th Composite Group 
in the Honolulu Sector. 

During the peacetime years that followed, 
right up to Pearl Harbor Day, the unit was 
engaged in training flying personnel and 
ground crews. As the type of airplanes 
changed, from Keystone LB-6s to B-5As to 
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B- 18s to A-12s to B-17s, training of flying 
and ground personnel changed. In addition, 
training was intensified as new types of equip- 
ment arrived. 

Flying crews were trained in formation fly- 
ing, high altitude bombing, gunnery, photo 
reconnaissance, cross country flying, and dur- 
ing later years, instrument flying. 

Despite the great turnover in commanding 
officers and personnel of the squadron, the 
morale, pride, and efficiency of the unit was 
reported as “unexcelled.” Undoubtedly, the 
primary reason for this healthy condition 
was the keen competitive spirit that pre- 
vailed among the squadrons of the group. 

During the entire period of its stay in 
Hawaii, the 23rd Squadron participated in 
all competitive sports and field meets. In 
October 1926, the athletes of the squadron 
finished the baseball season in a blaze of 
glory by winning their last game — it was 
their only win of the season. In track and 
field meets, however, the 23rd was far 
ahead, leading its nearest competitor by 19 
points. 

Many maneuvers were held during the 
peacetime years. They represented the cli- 
mactic test for the training received by the 
personnel of each squadron. In all the ma- 
neuvers the 23rd Squadron made an excel- 
lent showing. 

The eruption of Halemanman (House of 
Fire), an active volcano on the island of 
Hawaii on November 20, 1930, caused sev- 
eral Keystone LB-6s of this squadron to 
make a cross-country aerial flight to Hilo, 
Hawaii. The squadron’s diary gives no rea- 
son as to the purpose of the flight. 

1931 

Beginning with April pilots were restricted 
to 12 hours flying time a month because of a 
shortage of funds. Two flying demonstra- 
tions were accomplished, however, toward 
the end of the year. 

On November 25, 1931 in a demonstration 
of the power of aerial bombs, 100-lb. and 
300-lb. bombs were successfully dropped from 
high altitudes by aircraft of this squadron. 

In the same month individually loaded air- 
craft of the squadron flew as high as 16,000 
feet in altitude tests — high indeed for 1931 ! 

While the squadron was based at Luke 
Field two fires caused much property dam- 
age to the unit. The first was in June, 1942, 
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and destroyed the wooden barracks, mess 
hall and headquarters building in the squad- 
ron area. Mess equipment was totally de- 
stroyed and squadron furniture was reduced 
50 per cent. Personal losses among the en- 
listed men included tailor-made uniforms, 
civilian clothing, and other personal posses- 
sions. Not until May, 1932 was the total 
damage repaired. 

Scarcely a year later a second fire broke 
out in the hangar area, causing the loss of 
one plane in addition to the building. Seven 
other planes were dragged from the blazing 
hangar by 23rd personnel, heedless of pos- 
sible personal injury. 

One of the brighter spots of this period 
was the intersquadron baseball series in which 
the squadron successfully nosed out the 72nd 
Squadron for the championship. In addition 
to this trophy the volleyball championship 
was also taken by the 23rd Squadron. 

Christmas Day was celebrated in the new 
mess hall with a Christmas banquet prepared 
in the new kitchen. Prior to this date the 
23rd had been operating a joint mess with 
the 72nd Squadron. 

1932 

In January all activities were in prepara- 
tion for the Grand Joint Army-Navy Exer- 
cises. Since the 4th Observation Squadron 
was assigned the task of establishing out- 
posts on other islands, the 23rd and 72nd 
Bombardment Squadrons shared the work of 
transporting men and equipment to these 
various outposts by air. With the arrival of 
these Joint Army and Navy Exercises the 
planes of the squadrons were shuttled from 
field to field in order to escape damage from 
theoretical enemy raiding parties. 

After making two unsuccessful attempts to 
bomb the enemy’s aircraft carriers, success 
was finally achieved with the bombing of the 
Saratoga which was 60 miles off shore. This 
carrier was considered out of action after 
being bombed. Several days later the squad- 
ron theoretically bombed and sank three 
enemy transports and successfully carried out 
two more bombing expeditions. While act- 
ing as pursuit aircraft, the squadron chased 
down five naval seaplanes. After 15 days of 
hard flying there were no casualties or in- 
juries among the personnel and no damage 
to squadron aircraft. 


November saw the squadron participate in 
an entirely new type of activity. This squad- 
ron supplied a camouflaged and fully equipped 
bomber to fly in the MGM motion picture 
Hell Below. In this same month the Terri- 
torial Forestry Division requested that a 
house be dropped on the most isolated part 
of the Koolau Mountain Range. By using 
ingenuity, M/Sgt. Davis and the Armament 
Section rigged up a device to drop the house 
in sections from the bomb bay of a B-5A. 
Despite low-hanging clouds and turbulent air 
which made the mission hazardous, the house 
was dropped without mishap. 

1933 

In February, 1933 the squadron partici- 
pated in an elaborate Joint Army-Navy ma- 
neuver. The squadron simulated war condi- 
tions, hiding airplanes under brush and at 
the edges of the field. In four days of opera- 
tions the squadron dropped approximately 
36 tons of bombs. 

The squadron track team defeated the 4th 
Squadron team by a comfortable margin of 
13 points. The next month, April, saw the 
squadron win the Luke Field Track and Field 
Meet. 

1934— 1935 

The squadron participated in a three-day 
field maneuver and communication problem 
in June, 1935. The 23rd also participated 
with the 72nd Squadron in a very unusual 
aerial flight. 

Upon the request of Dr. Jagger, vol- 
canologist, and with permission of Wing 
Headquarters, the 23rd bombed a lava flow. 
The Mauna Loa Volcano on the island of 
Hawaii had started to erupt, pouring lava 
toward the city of Hilo. A flight of airplanes 
from the 23rd, commanded by Captain Ladd, 
dropped 20 x 600 lb. bombs on a spot, in the 
path of the lava flow, indicated by Dr. Jag- 
ger. Direct hits were scored and it is be- 
lieved that these stopped the flow of lava 
two days later. 

1936-1940 

June 18, 1936 saw the temporary rank 
policy in the Air Corps changed. Majors re- 
verted back to captains, and captains became 
first lieutenants, much to the hurt of pride 
and pocketbooks. 

The squadron in October 1936 again par- 
ticipated in another unusual mission. Upon 
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request from the Forest Rangers, a Keystone 
bomber dropped 1200 pounds of wire on the 
slopes of Mauna Loa. The squadron 1st 
sergeant, flying as a crew member, made a 
perfect drop. 

One of the most unusual squadron inci- 
dents occurred in November of 1938. Pfc. 
Fleigleman, mechanic and crew chief, “bor- 
rowed” an airplane to which he was assigned. 
His solo hop came to an abrupt halt when the 
airplane crashed five minutes after take-off. 
The plane was a complete wreck, but Pfc. 
Fleigleman was only slightly injured, and 
was able to walk away from the wreckage. 

In 1940 enlisted men were trained as bom- 
bardiers in B-18s. 

On August 10, 1940 Lt. Henry C. Good- 
man was presented with the Medal of the 
Brazilian Order of the Southern Cross. This 
medal was awarded him by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment for his part in a good will flight of 
seven Flying Fortresses to Rio de Janeiro 
November 6-29, 1939. 

Flying activities for 1940 consisted of 
bombing, day and night navigation and 
gunnery missions, night transitional flying, 
instrument flying and participation in aerial 
maneuvers in which all aircraft were dressed 
up with camouflage paint for the first time. 

1941 — Pearl Harbor Year 

February 5th found twenty-four B-18 
bombers taking off from Hickam Field to 



Above: Captain Farrell, head of 5th Oroup Photo 
Lab. 

Itight : Sergeant Hogan. 5th Group photographer. 
These two men produced the pictures for this volume. 


welcome Major General Short, the new com- 
manding officer of the Hawaiian Islands. A 
perfect formation was flown with the 23rd 
Squadron in the lead. 

Instruction during this period covered com- 
munications, armament, ordnance and camera 
work. When this squadron received two of 
21 B-17Ds which had arrived from the 
States in May, all personnel were pre-flighted 
in their armament and equipment. 

June 16th w'as Organization Day and it 
was celebrated as usual, with beer, good food 
and sports. By now the celebration had be- 
come an annual affair. 

Aerial activities consisted of bombing, navi- 
gation, gunnery, transition, instrument and 
photographic missions. On October 30 and 
November 18 navigational missions w'ere 
flown to Midway Island. 

The squadron diary entry for December 
6, 1941 reads as follows: “One flight to Hilo 
and return (no landing there), two instru- 
ment missions, and one flight to Hilo and re- 
turn on December 7, 1941.” 

The spirit and character of the old 23rd 
Aero Squadron carried right through to the 
night of December 6, 1941. Morale was 
high, pride in unit achievement was great, 
training and discipline were good. Then 
came the test — war ! 
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31st Bombardment Squadron 

The insignia of the Slst Squadron is a black triangle with the apex 
up, and skull and crossbones surmounting it. A white line surrounds the 
black triangle. Although the insignia teas first placed on a 31st Squadron 
airplane by an aviator of the Slst Aero Squadron at lssoudon, France, 
during World War /, it was not officially approved by the War Depart- 
ment until September 10, 1934. 


1917-1919 — Wori.d War I 

On June 26, 1917, twelve days after the 
23rd Squadron was activated, the 31st Aero 
Squadron was organized at Kelly Field, 
Texas, under the command of 1st Lt. John 
E. Rossil. The personnel strength of the 
squadron was built around a nucleus of men 
from the First Company, “B” Provisional 
Battalion, Signal Corps, which had itself 
been activated the previous month. 

A short time after activation the 31st 
Squadron received scaled orders and began 
training for overseas duty. All July was 
spent in drill and equipment checks necessary 
for preparation for an overseas move. 

On July 13, 1917 a Captain Carl Spaatz 
assumed command of the squadron. This 
Captain Spaatz, who took the 31st Aero 
Squadron across the Atlantic in bleak World 
War I, is now General “Tooey” Spaatz, the 
poker-loving strategist under whose command 
the Allied Air Forces in Europe pounded 
the Germans into oblivion. (At the present 
writing he is the Commanding General of all 
the Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific Ocean 
Areas.) 

The 31st left Kelly Field on August 11 
for Fort Totten, N. Y., and shortly after 
arrival there took passage for England on 
the White Star liner Baltic. The 31st almost 
fell a prey to the vicious German submarine 
campaign, then at its height, when the Baltic 
was fired upon by a German craft in Saint 
George’s channel; but the sub missed, and 
the 31st docked safely at Liverpool, England, 
on September 15, 1917. 

Immediately after debarkation the entire 
squadron entrained for Southampton where 
part of the enlisted men were sent to various 
schools for instruction in machine gunnery 
and aircraft instruction. The balance of the 
squadron crossed the channel to LeHavre, 
France, in one of the famous sidewheelers, 
arriving September 24. There the men were 
divided into three groups for training pur- 
poses, one group going to lssoudon, another 
to Paris and the third to Lyons. After three 


months of the best available instruction in 
aircraft maintenance the squadron reassem- 
bled at lssoudon in December of 1917, at 
which time 1st Lt. Edward Buford, Jr., as- 
sumed command. The 31st Squadron was one 
of the first eight squadrons to land in France, 
which gave the men ample opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the people and cus- 
toms. 

On January 18, 1918 the squadron moved 
to Field 5 where they were assigned the task 
of maintaining 15 Meter Newports. These 
tricky Newports \Vere considered one of the 
most difficult airplanes to maintain. 

Here at Field Five the men of the squad- 
ron found it necessary to establish their own 
camp. In this connection the knowledge of 
the people and customs gained at Paris, Lyons 
and lssoudon served the squadron well. In 
addition to maintenance of aircraft squadron 
personnel built barracks, hangars, and other 
buildings. Ordinarily the double task would 
be difficult, but inclement weather made mat- 
ters even worse. Despite all these handicaps 
Field Five and the 31st Aero Squadron 
reached 100 per cent efficiency, a record which 
was maintained for the rest of the war. 
Credit was due the enlisted men for their 
hard work and the officers for their efficiency. 

Although the 31st as a unit did not go into 
combat, some of its personnel had glorious 
war records. Captain Spaatz and Lieutenant 
Mumford both received Distinguished Serv- 
ice Crosses for daring forays against the Ger- 
mans. 

After a year and a half in France the 31st 
Squadron boarded ship April 4, 1919 and 
returned to the United States, where on 
April 14, 1919 the organization was de- 
activated at Mitchell Field. 

1923 

In April ol 1923 the 31st Aero Squadron 
was reconstituted on the inactive list of the 
Regular Army as the 31st Bombardment 
Squadron. 
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1931-1937 — Service in the U. S. 

The 31st Bombardment Squadron was 
placed on the active list at March Field, 
California, in April, 1931. Capt. Earl C. 
Harper assumed command of the squadron 
which had an enlisted strength of 132 men. 
The organization was equipped with what 
was then considered the ultimate in bomb- 
ers: the Martin B-10. An intensive training 
program was completed at March Held by 
December of 1934, and the squadron then 
moved to Hamilton Field, California. From 
then until February 1, 1938 the activities of 
the 31st Bombardment Squadron were con- 
fined to the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Before moving to Hamilton Field and as 
early as May, 1934 the squadron worked 
closely with Army Air Corps mail opera- 
tions. After moving to Hamilton Field the 
31st was the only bombardment squadron on 
the west coast during 1935-1936. At the 
time the squadron was a part of the 7th Bom- 
bardment Group which was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Clarence L. Tinker. These 
two years saw the entire personnel of the 
squadron complete all required training — 
bombing, aerial and ground gunnery, navi- 
gation and like activities. The unit also par- 
ticipated in the giant Army-Navy maneuvers 
and various other Group and Wing exer- 
cises, which extended as far east as Miami, 
Florida, and as far north as Medford, Ore- 
gon. July of 1936 saw the 31st begin a 
series of flights over the northwestern part 
of the United States. The purpose of these 
flights was to determine the value of civilian 
landing fields as emergency landing strips for 
military aircraft. 

In early 1936 all pilots of the squadron 
completed training in a new type of bombing 
at Mather Field, California. Many difficul- 
ties were encountered in this new method. 
Cruising speed, high altitudes, and winds as 
high as 80 miles per hour created new prob- 
lems. The air around Mather Field that 
May was rough; two bombardiers received 
black eyes from hitting their eyes against 
bombsights. There was serious consideration 
given to submission of an unsatisfactory re- 
port on the bombsight with a request that the 
Materiel Division supply a crash pad for 
such emergencies. During these practice 
bombings very efficient two-way radio con- 
tact was maintained at all times between air- 
craft in the bombing range pattern and the 


ground spotting tower. Findings of this pro- 
gram resulted in numerous improvements in 
over-all bombing technique. 

The next month the squadron, flying from 
Hamilton Field, conducted its gunnery train- 
ing on the range over the ocean just north 
of the Golden Gate. No serious difficulties 
were encountered during the firing of the 
gunnery course although machine gun jams 
and fog slowed up the schedule somewhat. 

The squadron participated in all group and 
wing maneuvers of that year, these maneuv- 
ers covering virtually the entire United 
States. It became evident that the 31st was 
now a highly mobile unit, having gone through 
the practical experience of sustaining itself 
in the field, both as an individual unit and a 
subordinate unit of the 7th Bombardment 
Group. 

During this period Lt. Carl A. Brandt was 
a member of the 31st Bombardment Squad- 
ron. Nineteen years later the squadron was 
a unit under Brigadier General Carl A. 
Brandt, Commanding General of the 13th 
Bomber Command of the 13th Air Force. 
Lt. Brandt was transferred from the outfit 
before it moved to Hawaii. 

1938-1941 — Hawaiian Service 

On February 1, 1938 the squadron with 
thirteen B-18s, 180 enlisted men and 30 offi- 
cers and their families, under the command 
of Major James E. Taylor, departed for 
Hickam Field, Oahu, T.H. The personnel 
of the organization boarded the United 
States Army Transport Republic on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. The B- 18s, which the squad- 
ron had recently acquired, were shipped on 
the army transports Meigs and Ludington. 

Arriving at Hickam Field on February 8, 
1938, the squadron personnel were housed 
in tents on the hangar line, pending the com- 
pletion of permanent quarters. The 31st was 
the first bombardment unit to be based at 
Hickam Field. 

The arrival of the 31st Bombardment 
Squadron was welcomed by the remainder of 
Hawaii’s air arm. The B-18s were entirely 
new to the territory, and their range and fire 
power added appreciably to the potency of 
the air arm as a striking force. 

From February 8, 1938 until the time that 
the 31st left Hawaii for the South Pacific it 
was stationed at various times at Hickam, 
Luke and Bellows Fields, and Kepapa and 
Kualoa Airdromes. 
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72nd Bombardment Squadron 

On February 14, l!>2'i the Secretary of War approved the insignia 
herein described for marking of aircraft of the 7 2nd Bombardment 
Squadron: " Two bolts of lightning appearing from behind a thunder- 
cloud. the bolts forming more or less vaguely the figures ‘ 7 ’ and ‘2.’ 
the lower end of the second holt disappearing behind a second cloud. 


Black disc edge with white, uhit< 

1918-1919 — YVori.d War I 

The 72nd Bombardment Squadron is the 
youngest of all the 5th Bomb Group squad- 
rons. Almost a year after the 4th Aero Squad- 
ron was founded, the 72nd Aero Squadron 
was activated. On February 18, 1918 the 
unit was activated at Rich Field, Waco, 
Texas, under the command of Lt. William 
Hensel, Jr. The personnel forming the 
squadron were from the 3rd Provisional Regi- 
ment, also stationed at Rich F'ield. 

Five months later the squadron left for 
the Port of Fmbarkation, Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y. Then under the command of 
Lt. George L. Twigg, the squadron boarded 
the Mat sonia and departed for France on 
August 14, 1918. After an uneventful pas- 
sage, the ship arrived at Brest, France, on 
August 25, 1918, where the squadron dis- 
embarked and proceeded to a rest camp in 
the city. 

One week later the squadron moved to St. 
Maxient, where they were equipped for field 
service, and their designation was changed 
to Mobile Park Squadron No. 10. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1918 the unit moved to Colom- 
bey-les-Belle, France, which was a large re- 
placement camp for both aircraft and per- 
sonnel. While pilots of the organization fer- 
ried planes to and from advanced bases, other 
squadron personnel were engaged in construc- 
tion work. 

After eight months of duty at this station 
the squadron boarded the Julia Luckenback 
and sailed from St. Nazaire, F rance, on June 
16, 1919. Arriving in New York on June 
28, 1919, the unit took station at Hazel- 
hurst Field. 

The squadron, still designated as Mobile 
Park Squadron No. 10, was demobilized at 
Aviation Concentration Camp, Garden City, 
on July 10, 1919. (Another source indicates 
that the squadron was demobilized at Hazel- 
hurst Field, I-ong Island, on July 11, 1919.) 

1923-1930 — Re-activation at Hawaii 

On February 7, 1923 the War Department 
ordered that the old 72nd Aero Squadron 
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to gray clouds, white bolts." 

become active as an organization at Luke 
Field, T.H. This organization was to be 
known as the 72nd Bombardment Squadron, 
Air Service. On May 1, 1923 the 72nd Bom- 
bardment Squadron was formed at Luke 
F'ield, Hawaii, from men transferred from 
Ross F'ield, California, and new placements. 
Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, Air Service, assumed 
command of the squadron. 

In the years that followed, squadron ac- 
tivities were routine, consisting primarily of 
training flights and indoctrination of ground 
crews. Sports held the primary outside inter- 
est for the men. In these years morale of the 
men was high, and unit pride was developed 
through competitive squadron sports and like 
activities. 

During the month of March, 1926, Capt. 
C. V. Finter, A.C., commanding officer of 
the 72nd Bomb Squadron, completed the first 
flight around the Hawaiian Islands, visiting 
each island in the archipelago, and covering 
the entire group in one day. Total flying 
time was 7 hours 30 minutes in a C.O.A.-l 
Amphibian. At the time this sustained flight 
represented an astonishing achievement. 

1930-1934 

On May 14, 1930 three members of the 
72nd Squadron became members of the 
Caterpillar Club. While flying an LB-5A 
airplane, the pilot lost control of the plane 
when the control cables jammed. One officer 
and two enlisted men jumped clear and pulled 
their rip cords. All parachutes opened, and 
they drifted down to the Pacific where they 
were later picked up. A fourth passenger, an 
enlisted man from the 4th Aero Squadron, 
was killed when he opened his parachute in- 
side the ship. His body was never recovered. 
Two attempts were made by amphibian 
planes to rescue the three men, both failing 
because the amphibians were unable to take 
off in the rough water. Naval vessels finally 
effected the rescue. 

Two more men of the squadron joined the 
Caterpillar Club on August 10, 1931. An offi- 
cer-pilot with his enlisted crew chief entered a 
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dense cloud bank while flying over the Koo- 
lau Range of mountains as a member of a 
squadron formation. Sight of the other 
planes was lost, and suddenly the airplane 
was found by the pilot in an abnormal posi- 
tion. Unable to bring the plane under con- 
trol, both men jumped and landed safely in 
the tree tops of Kawailea Gulch. 

October of 1931 saw the squadron par- 
ticipating in Hawaiian Department ma- 
neuvers. The 72nd and 23rd Squadrons, com- 
bined under the leadership of Major Kisby, 
simulated a night bombing attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Approaching from a point about 
ten miles offshore, the attacking bombers 
used as cover a layer of clouds at 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. These clouds furnished sufficient 
cover to hide all but three bombers which 
were picked up by the antiaircraft defenses. 

In February, 1932 came the important 
Joint Army-Navy Maneuvers. This squadron 
in conjunction with the 23rd Squadron com- 
prised the 5th Composite Group tactical 
units in these maneuvers. The squadron set 
up camp in the field and camouflaged its nine 
B-5A bombers. During these maneuvers the 
squadron participated in an attack on the 
(theoretical) enemy carriers, Lexington and 
Saratoga. After this attack both carriers 
were declared out of action, although the 
theoretical losses for the 5th Group were 
such that it was forced to proceed homeward. 
The flight home was marked by an actual 
loss for the “Fighting 72nd.” No sooner 
had the squadron assembled for the flight 
home than one engine of a B-5A “Panther” 
cut out completely; the “Panther” crashed 
into the sea. The pilot and his two crew mem- 
bers were unhurt and were immediately 
picked up by a destroyer of the U. S. Navy, 
theoretically an enemy. Later they were 
transferred to the Saratoga where they were 
held as “prisoners of war.” 

In succeeding missions the planes of both 
squadrons bombed enemy transports at night, 
shot down five enemy flying boats and 
bombed some additional transports. For 
these missions both squadrons were highly 
commended by General Wells. It is interest- 
ing to note that weather conditions were un- 
favorable during almost the entire period of 
maneuvers, and wind velocities up to 60 
m.p.h. were recorded. Two parked aircraft 
were damaged by the high winds. 
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During similar maneuvers in 1933 the 
72nd Squadron moved to Bellows Field. 
Once situated at this field, the squadron was 
alerted for action against the approaching 
enemy Black Fleet. Simulated attacks were 
made on the Lexington and the Saratoga. 
Both attacks were considered successful by 
the official referee. During these exercises 
the squadron participated in night maneuv- 
ers against searchlights. Only one plane was 
caught and held in the lights, and the success 
of the mission was unquestioned. Ma- 
neuvers ended on February 9th; the 72nd had 
functioned as only a well trained, well pre- 
pared unit could. Not a plane was idle at 
any time during the maneuvers because of 
engine or equipment failure. 

Toward the end of 1933 the squadron ex- 
perienced field training in aerial gunnery and 
tactical problems from Bellows Field. 

The year 1934 saw the squadron estab- 
lish again its camp at Bellows Field for pur- 
pose of participation in aerial gunnery train- 
ing. After returning to Luke Field, the 
squadron participated in more Army-Navy 
maneuvers. 

1935 

On the morning of January 12th the squad- 
ron, under command of Major John U. Hart, 
led an “Aloha” flight to welcome Major Asa 
N. Duncan, the new post commander who 
arrived on the army transport Republic. Dur- 
ing the year several more “Aloha” flights 
were made, one at the departure of Major 
H art, and another in honor of the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Dern. The Secretary inspected 
the squadron on October 1st. Three days 
later the unit participated in a Hawaiian De- 
partmental Review held at Schofield Bar- 
racks for Mr. Dern. 

Two demonstrations were held for the 
Hawaiian Department in 1935. The first 
series was executed in February and March 
when food and supplies were dropped to 
ground troops located in an almost inaccessi- 
ble part of Oahu Island. The second, a bomb- 
ing demonstration, was held on May 3rd. In 
a demonstration of aerial power one plane 
of the squadron dropped 10 x 100-lb. bombs 
on designated targets. The final demonstra- 
tion was a squadron salvo from 8,000 feet 
with 12 bombers participating. These dem- 
onstrations were a huge success. 
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An interesting note on the June ma- 
neuvers dealt with the squadron’s adherence 
to field conditions and servicing of aircraft 
from 50-gallon drums and 5-gallon tins. 

On Thanksgiving Day the squadron enter- 
tained officers and non-commissioned officers 
and their wives with a bountiful turkey 
dinner. 

Near the year’s end on December 26th the 
squadron bombed lava flow from the active 
Mauna Loa volcano which threatened the 
Hilo city water supply. Thirty-three hours 
later the flow ceased. 

1936-1940 

The squadron Organization Day picnic on 
May 1, 1936 was marred by the death of an 
enlisted man. While riding the train from 
the picnic ground to the dock, the soldier fell 
under the wheels of the train, receiving fatal 
injuries. 

A mid-air collision of two Keystone bomb- 
ers on the night of January 24, 1936 caused 
the deaths of an officer and three enlisted 
men. Another officer and enlisted man saved 
themselves by parachuting. 

In 1937 the squadron aircraft strength of 
Keystone B-4s and B-5s was augmented by 
B-12s. The highlight of the Spring of 1937 
occurred when a formation of Keystone 
bombers ran into bad weather while return- 
ing to Oahu from a training mission. When 
these planes finally landed on Luke Field 
after a great deal of hunting the “Small 
Rock,” there was enough gas left in the tanks 
to fill only a couple of tins. 

One of the most perplexing problems of 
1937 concerned itself with the unique place- 
ment, by sex, of offspring born to members of 
the squadron. Much conjecture and gene- 
alogical thought was given to the disturbing 
fact that while personnel residing in Pearl 
City were almost invariably recipients of 
male offspring those residents of Luke Field 
were nearly universally blessed with the dead- 
lier of the species. Some authorities believed 
there was something in the water of Pearl 
City. 

The squadron won the efficiency rating for 
the group in 1937. The squadron guidon was 
decorated with a streamer at ceremonies held 
at Fort Schaeffer. 
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1938 

On March 25-30 all squadrons at Luke 
Field participated in a Fleet Prob'em. The 
23rd, 4th and 50th Squadrons were all at- 
tached to the 72nd, with the total unit com- 
prising ten aircraft and three spares. The 
31st Squadron of Hickam Field also par- 
ticipated in these maneuvers as a unit of the 
5th Group. 

Upon the completion of maneuvers per- 
sonnel of this squadron moved to Hickam 
Field. Here on April 18 the 31st Squadron 
started a program to train the 72nd in B-18s. 
On June 1 a reorganization was accom- 
plished with the squadron’s strength being 
cut from 167 to 142 men. The arrival of 
5 B-18s June 9 started a shakedown period 
in which pilots and crews became more fa- 
miliar with their ships. They got so familiar 
they ran a ferry service in B-18s to Luke 
Field for chow. From December 5 to De- 
cember 15 the squadron participated in a 
demonstration of demolition bombings in 
which 100, 300, 600, 1100 and 2000-lb. 
bombs were dropped. 

During the year the squadron had a suc- 
cessful athletic program. They placed first 
in the inter-squadron swimming, track and 
volleyball games in the Gold League. A fine 
showing w T as made in other sports. 

Again this squadron won the Group Effi- 
ciency Rating and had its guidon decorated 
with a streamer at Fort Schaeffer. 

On January 4, 1939 the administrative 
section of the squadron moved to Hickam 
Field, with quarters and mess remaining at 
Burns Field. In March the air echelon 
moved to Burns Field, Hawaii, for the De- 
partmental Maneuvers, and in May partici- 
pated in the military exercises. 

The end of February of 1940 saw the 
squadron comfortably situated in new bar- 
racks at Hickam Field. By June squadron 
strength had jumped to 202 en'isted men and 
officers under the command of Capt. Robert 
F. Travis. 

1941 

There were no entries in the squadron 
diary for 1941 up to December 7 — Pearl 
Harbor Day. 
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THE FIGHTING FIFTH 

IN WORLD WAR II 

The name “Bomber Barons ” was submitted by a Bgt. Garvey and 
accepted by the 5th Group while stationed in the Admiralty Islands in 
July. 1944. Several months later Lt. A. J. Mandcr, Historical Officer of 
the 5th Group, and Lt. Hereer, a bombardier, conceived and drew the 
battle insignia showing the Bomber Baron in front of a blue shield. 

The shield represents those emblems used on the tails of 5th Group 
aircraft for so tong for identification purposes. The Baron himself rep- 
resents the fighting cockiness and battle wisdom of the group. First 
drawn in March, 1945, this insignia is not the official group insignia but 
is considered the battle insignia of the group. Bee color plate for official 
insigne. 


The early history of the 394th, 23rd, 31st 
and 72nd Squadrons is the history of the 5th 
Bombardment Group (H). 

This group was originated and activated 
in Hawaii on May 19, 1918 as the 2nd Ob- 
servation Group. Then on April 12, 1921 
this unit was re-designated as the 5th Group 
(Observation) and later, on June 21, 1922 
as the 5th Group (Pursuit and Bombard- 
ment). Effective May 1, 1923 this group 
was reorganized as the 5th Group (Com- 
posite) at Luke Field, Oahu, T.H., with 
the following assigned units: Headquarters, 
5th Group (Composite) ; 65th Service Squad- 
ron; 41st Air Intelligence Section; 1 l’th 
Photo Section; 6th Pursuit Squadron; 23rd 
Bomb Squadron; 72nd Bomb Squadron. 

On March 25, 1938 the group was re- 
designated as the 5th Bombardment Group, 
again as the 5th Bomb Group (M) on De- 
cember 26, 1939, and finally as the 5th 
Group (H) November 20, 1940. Up to the 
time of the Pearl Harbor attack the group 
was assigned to the Hawaiian Department, 
and was considered one of the best trained 
and ablest bombardment units in the islands. 
This confidence in the 5th Group was not mis- 
placed as will be disclosed in the following 
pages. 

On December 7, 1941 the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group, under the command of Lt. Col. 
E. B. Bobz ien, had the following units as- 
signed to itself: 5th Bomb Gp (H) Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Squadron: 23rd 
Bombardment Squadron (H) ; 3 1st Bombard- 
ment Squadron (H) ; 72nd Bombardment 
Squadron (H) ; and the 4th Recco Squad- 
ron (H). 

Until the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor the squadrons of this group were flying 
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B-10s, B-18s, and a few B-17s which arrived 
from the mainland in May of 1941. The 
training of personnel of the group was thor- 
ough and complete right up to Pearl Harbor 
Day. 

Before delving into the brilliant history- 
making activities of the 5th Group, the 
reader should know something of the Japa- 
nese prewar plans and activities. 

In the early twentieth century a Japanese 
statesman prepared a document, which be- 
came known as the “Tanaka Memorial.” 
This document proposed Japanese conquest 
and domination of all the Far East and ulti- 
mately the world. Thereafter the Japanese 
dreamed more and more of the proposed 
conquests, and diligently and methodically ap- 
plied their minds and their resources toward 
its realization. In preparation for the ful- 
fillment of their supposed Divine Destiny, 
Japan had, by 1930, secured strategic posi- 
tions on the Asiatic mainland, on islands off 
the China coast, and on many islands of the 
Pacific, most of them small but all admirably 
located for purposes of making war against 
the Anglo-Saxon nations and China. 

In 1931 Japan’s program of Chinese ag- 
gression was launched on pretext of reprisal 
for the “Mukden Incident” — trumped up 
and never proved. The Jap armies, already 
massed on the Korea-Manchuria border, in- 
vaded Manchuria in great force. 

After a speedy conquest of the province, re- 
christened Manchukuo, the Japanese set up 
a puppet emperor in the person of Henry 
Pu-Yi, Manchu pretender to the throne of 
China. The League of Nations and the 
United States, the latter through the strong 
notes of Secretary of State Stimson, protested 
vigorously the unwarranted aggression. When 
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the League moved to apply sanctions to the 
Japanese, Japan resigned from the world 
organization on May 27, 1933. Later, the 
new Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, proposed 
that sterner action be taken against the Japa- 
nese, but the war-fearing League failed to 
follow his lead. 

With even the legal bars now down, the 
Children of the Sun now set out in deadly 
earnest to fulfill the “Tanaka Memorial.” 
She seized other northern Chinese provinces, 
and bit by bit absorbed great sections of 
China. In mocking reply to world criticism 
Premier Konoye said, “We have no terri- 
torial designs and have no wish to make 
an enemy of the Chinese people.” 

During these early stealing operations the 
Japanese bombed and sank the U.S. gunboat 
Panay. In reply to the American protest the 
Jap note was “. . . entirely unintentional.” 
In the case of rape and civilian slaughter in 
Chinese cities it was “not war, merely an 
incident.” 

Japanese war potential forged ahead with 
the seizure of Hainan Island and the Sprat- 
ley Island, both bases conveniently near the 
Philippines, and Borneo. Then on September 
27, 1940 Japan became a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis. Object 
of the entente : War and Conquest. 

Meanwhile many Americans turned a wish- 
ful ear to Premier Konoye’s protests of desire 
for world peace, choosing to disregard his 
simultaneous announcement of plans for the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
These Americans and appeasers of other na- 
tions still refused to face the cold, hard fact 
that there must be an ultimate costly reckon- 
ing with the Children of the Sun 

After the fall of France to Hitler in 1940 
the Japs were quick to capitalize on subse- 
quent French weakness and confusion: they 


occupied French-Indo-China and obtained 
for their war effort all the vast resources of 
that rich colony. With conclusion of a treaty 
with the Thailandese the Japanese were tac- 
tically and strategically prepared for their 
war of aggression. 

Although many Americans were still com- 
placent, others realized the danger. China 
was aided with money, supplies, engineers, 
aircraft and flyers for the unit which achieved 
fame under the name of the “Flying Tigers.” 
American supplies poured into China over 
the Burma Road save for a brief period 
when the British yielded to Japanese de- 
mands and closed the supply route tempo- 
rarily. Negotiations with the Japanese gov- 
ernment were continued by the State Depart- 
ment in an attempt to persuade Japan to 
return seized properties and give up their 
policy of aggression. All was useless; the 
ambitious “Tanaka Memorial” was driving 
them, and the Japanese were determined to 
carry it through to its sorry conclusion. 

On December 6, 1941 President Roose- 
velt made his final desperate plea to Hirohi- 
to’s government for peace. Apparently the 
appeal was successful; for the envoys of the 
Little Men of Japan closeted themselves 
with Secretary of State Hull in an apparently 
determined effort to maintain the peace. The 
envoys reassured Secretary Hull, asserting 
that they were lovers of peace and seekers of 
international understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Even the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis was 
characterized as a part of their plan for in- 
ternational good will. 

At the very moment that the Japanese en- 
voys were closeted with Mr. Hull, Japanese 
military forces were moving to the attack, 
depending upon their Washington discus- 
sions to hide their perfidy until too late for 
the Lnited States to take protective action. 
Simultaneous attacks were delivered against 
Pearl Harbor, Hong Kong, Guam, and the 
Philippines, Midway Island and Malaya. A 
mighty operation for a nation characterized 
as weak, and which the mighty U. S. Navy 
“Could lick in six months, easy.” 

The initial assault on Pearl Harbor and 
Hickam Field came at 0755 Honolulu Time 
( 1325 EWT). At the moment Japanese 
carriers were launching their bombers the 
Japanese emissaries handed Mr. Hull the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Obviously it is the intention of the Ameri- 
can Government to conspire with Great Brit- 
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ain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s 
effort toward the establishment of a peace 
through the creation of New Order in East 
Asia . . 

Quiet, mild-mannered Mr. Hull was moved 
to reply: “In all my fifty years of public serv- 
ice I have never seen a document that was 
more crowded with infamous falsehoods and 
distortions — infamous falsehoods and dis- 
tortions on a scale so huge that I never im- 
agined that any government on this planet 
was capable of uttering them.” 

Japan formally declared war on the United 
States at 2100 EST, December 7, and the 
next day the United States declared war on 
Japan. 

This war was no effort on our part to pro- 
tect another people. The traditional Ameri- 
can trait of humanity and protection of 
weaker powers became an indirect issue; war 
of survival with no quarter given was forced 
upon us. 

ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR 
December 7, 1941 

Three eyewitness accounts by members of 
the 5th Group of the attack by the Nipponese 
follow : 

From an entry in the 23rd Squadron 
Diary: “At approximately 0755 this morn- 
ing (Sunday) Japanese bombing planes at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field 
simultaneously and without warning. The 
enemy appeared in successive waves over a 
period of four hours, the earlier attacks being 
made by dive bombers and later by horizontal 
bombing from a great altitude. These air- 
planes were obviously carrier based. Con- 
siderable damage was done to several hang- 
ars and although our hangar was not hit, our 
only B-17 and one B-18 were destroyed and 
another B-18 was disabled. Our remaining 
B-18 was at Hilo. This squadron suffered 
nearly 13 casualties, nearly all of whom were 
in the consolidated barracks which were 
wrecked by a number of direct hits and near 
misses. 

“A temporary mess was set up under some 
trees near the channel. Most of the per- 
sonnel were busy on Sunday night working on 
ground defenses or salvage, and those who 
had time for it slept in any available shelter. 
Sentries and machine gun positions were set 
up throughout the post to guard against 
looting, sabotage and attack by parachutists. 
There was one attack by enemy planes from 



The .7 th Group parades at Hickam Field following the 
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a low altitude on Pearl Harbor during the 
night. At all times during the attack the men 
exhibited the highest degree of morale. Black- 
out every night from now on.” 

From an entry in the 394th Squadron 
Diary: “At 0755 the first Jap bombs fell on 
Hickam Field and Pearl Harbor. At that 
time all members of the squadron were in 
their quarters. Immediately all members 
reported to the hangars and participated in 
the dispersal of our airplanes. Prior to the at- 
tack, our planes were lined up on the apron 
in front of the hangar in regular peace order. 
Of the four B-18s and two B-17s in the 
squadron none were damaged during the first 
attack. However, during the second attack 
while all guns were being manned in the dis- 
persed planes, one B-18 caught fire and 
burned to the ground. All planes were hit 
repeatedly by strafing planes including one 
B-17, which was put out of action. The bal- 
ance of the aircraft was made flyable due to 
the efforts of all men from cooks to office help 
who assisted in repairs that day. 

“At the time of the first bombing the arma- 
ment section was locked. The first members 
to arrive at the hangar procured a tug and 
battered the door down. Small arms were 
passed out to personnel. Machine guns were 
mounted in hangar windows, on squadron 
transportation and even carried by hand. 
After the damaged aircraft had been re- 
commissioned, alerts were held in the air- 
planes in the afternoon, and the planes were 
ready to take off in 30 minutes in case of re- 
newed attack. During the attacks the squad- 
ron suffered seven casualties.” 
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From an entry in the 72nd Squadron 
Diary-. “The personnel of the 72nd Bomb 
Squadron were rather rudely awakened on 
this Sunday morning by the sound of Jap 
bombs exploding in Pearl Harbor, setting off 
the greatest war in history. The self-declared 
enemy of the United States did not leave such 
a beautiful target as Hickam Field long to 
rest while administering a beating to our 
Navy at ‘Torpedo Junction.’ 

“Before the bombs began raining on the 
post the 72nd officers and men had gone into 
action in an effort to prevent destruction of 
our airplanes; as a result only one B-18 was 
seriously damaged, and this was put back in 
flying condition by heroic work of the main- 
tenance crews under the able direction of 
M/Sgt. C. C. Seguine within three days. The 
dispersion of the airplanes was accomplished 
under a rain of lead and bombs, but due to 
extraordinary efforts the squadron was the 
first to complete dispersion of airplanes. 

“The attack hit Hickam Field at 0757 and 
was characterized by three separate assaults, 
the last one about 1030. The Jap dive bomb- 
ers worked over the hangars and concen- 
trated on the huge Hawaiian Air Depot hang- 
ars. For some reason, probably poor aim, the 
72nd hangar was left untouched. Within 
seven minutes after the first bomb dropped on 
Pearl Harbor the armament section of the 
squadron had set up and was operating its 
antiaircraft machine guns. A machine gun 
crew commanded by T/Sgt. R. R. Mitchell 
was credited with shooting down one enemy 
plane. 

“The squadron suffered five casualties, one 
of which was the 1st Sergeant. Lt. D. W. 
Eakin broke his ankle jumping from a B-17 
that got out of control while taking off. 
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“Airplanes of the 72nd were ready to fly 
within an hour after the beginning of the at- 
tack, but due to lack of information regard- 
ing the position of the enemy task force, none 
took off until 1400. At that time two B-18s 
took off to search but returned without con- 
tacting the enemy. 

“The Air Corps was during this time 
caught between two fires, on one side being 
the enemy and on the other our own land and 
sea forces who did not or would not recog- 
nize any airplane as friendly. Several times 
while taking off the entire fleet opened up on 
our airplanes, and how they escaped being 
knocked down in the barrage that was put up 
is an unexplained wonder. 

“The night of December 7 was a hectic 
one, as everyone was trying to prepare for 
the expected air raid which never came. All 
during the night guards were firing at shad- 
ows and several times the antiaircraft guns 
at Pearl Harbor opened up. Rumors were 
plenty. Some of them had parachute troops 
landing at various places on the island. Every- 
body seemed to be more concerned with what 
was happening in the Philippines than our 
own troubles. The radio reports that came 
in from stations in the States seemed at first 
to be exaggerated, especially as to personnel 
killed at Hickam. All members of the Ha- 
waiian garrison got a big laugh when Radio 
Tokyo claimed 400 planes destroyed at Hick- 
am alone; however, everyone realized the 
blow that had been struck had accomplished 
a great deal. But the Japs had finally man- 
aged to unite the Army into one single de- 
termined fighting unit.” 

In these first attacks the 3 1st Squadron suf- 
fered twelve casualties and all planes were 
damaged. Casualties for the entire group 
were slight, considering the nature of the 
opening attack which came without warning. 
But the 5th Group acted quickly. Colonel 
Brooke E. Allen, then a captain, with volun- 
teer crew and Colonel Saunders (then a ma- 
jor) took off several hours later to search 
for the enemy. These planes were two of the 
very few American bombers in the air that 
day. 

The next day saw all squadrons in a frenzy 
of activity. Squadrons began conducting regu- 
lar search and attack missions 350 miles out 
to sea, carrying overloads of 1200 lbs. in 
B-18s; the 394th conducted a reconnaissance 
for the Jap fleet and for any possible further 
attack; men were feverishly working on de- 
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fensc and maintenance crews were doing 
everything in their power to speed up the re- 
pair of damaged aircraft. 

From the 394th Squadron Diary: “Boy, 
are we scared! We haven’t adequate protec- 
tion, are flying antiquated airplanes armed 
with only three .30 caliber machine guns each, 
and we expect to be attacked at any time by 
the Jap Zeros which are unknown factors. We 
expect an even larger force than before and 
we are almost helpless, but will do what we 
can. We have such a small number of fight- 
ers left as to be almost unable to give us 
protection during take-offs and landings. As 
for ourselves we have a pitifully small amount 
of bombardment aircraft left which are defi- 
nitely obsolete. We are wondering if replace- 
ments will arrive from the States.” 

From the same diary, dated December 9: 
“What food we have been eating has been 
prepared and brought to us at our planes on 
the ground or in the hangar. Our planes are 
in foul shape, but fly; and we can’t stop for 
repairs.” 

During the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays all units of the 5th Group were on 
alert. Major Saunders of the 23rd assumed 
command of the 5th Group on January 12, 
1942, and Capt. Brooke E. Allen was also 
transferred to group. The 23rd Squadron 
moved from Hickam to Mokuleia Field and 
the 72nd had moved to Bellows Field. The 
394th had become a school squadron, check- 
ing pilots, bombardiers and navigators. Any 
officer or enlisted man could try to qualify 
for bombardier or navigator. Bombing stu- 
dents were required to drop four bombs each 
from 1,000, 4,000, 8,000 and 12,000 feet 
daily until qualified. Navigation students 
were required to pass four dead reckoning 
flights within the margin of error prescribed 
by AAF headquarters, with similar require- 
ments for celestial navigation. 

The 72nd was assigned several undamaged 
B- 18s as well as a few which were damaged. 
For several days the engineering section 
worked long hours, salvaging a wing here, a 
tail assembly there, engine parts elsewhere, 
molding them all into a flying machine that 
would pass a test hop. Because B-18s were 
more suited to patrol duty than to service in 
strike forces, seventy per cent of Bomber 
Command’s search missions fell to the 72nd. 
These search missions were extended from 
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300 to 500 miles from the center of the island 
and were from S'/ 2 to \0y 2 hours in duration. 

Several contacts were made with enemy 
submarines, and a few of them were bombed 
and probably sunk. On one occasion these 
aircraft directed naval units to the position 
of a sub, and proper action was taken by 
our warships. It was during these searches 
that 72nd planes also directed rescue of sur- 
vivors of sunken ships. The 23rd Squadron 
also participated in many search missions dur- 
ing this hectic period. There is no record of 
any 31st activities at that time. 

In April, 1942 one plane and crew of the 
394th Squadron was detached to Fiji to pro- 
vide the U. S. Fleet with reconnaissance pro- 
tection on the Marshall-Gilbert Islands raid. 
The following month the squadron designa- 
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tion as the 4th Reconnaissance Squadron was 
changed to the 394th Bombardment Squad- 
ron (H). 

Japanese Activities — December 7, 1941 
to June, 1942 

L T p to this time offensive action against 
the enemy had been impossible. We had been 
caught off balance and we needed time to re- 
gain our footing. Reserves were being sent 
up; and defenses at Hawaii, the bulwark 
against Jap attacks on the mainland, were 
rapidly being strengthened. During the in- 
terim in which we prepared ourselves for 
offense the Japanese plunged ahead with their 
conquests. 

Ten hours after attacking Hawaii the Nips 
wiped out our Philippine air forces. They 
followed up the aerial attack with landings 
at Legaspi, Aparri, Vigan and Lingayen on 
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and Col. Vnruh, right, pose together on Espiritu Santo 


Luzon. Within a month they had taken Ma- 
nila. Davao onMindanao fell in even less time. 
After an epic struggle the Marines of Wake 
Island were overcome. 

Our allies fared no better. The Dutch East 
Indies fell to the Nipponese after the Battle 
of Makassar Straits, and the Malayan Fed- 
eration fell an easy victim to Yamashita, to 
whom the British commander surrendered 
Singapore with 79,000 troops, exclusive of 
casualties. Australia could not hold Rabaul — 
whose harbor is called the “Jewel of the 
South Pacific” — and after its fall were be- 
labored in New Guinea and Papua by the 
little men of Tokyo. The Anzacs were able, 
however, to make one reconnaissance flight 
over Truk, one of Japan’s so-called “Islands 
of Mystery,” before evacuating the capital 
of New Britain. This one flight played an 
important part in future operations of the 
5th Group. 

Although our navy was able to exchange a 
small raid on Wake Island for a Jap sub- 
marine shelling on Santa Barbara, California, 
the Japs now had things their way. Their 
powerful attack against some 85 ships of the 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor had disabled 
nearly every capital ship. (Fortunately, two 
of our task forces were at sea; these forces 
included an undisclosed number of aircraft 
carriers.) Thus with most of our fleet unfit 
for line duty and our bases at Cavite, Guam, 
and Wake taken, the Japs ruled the Western 
Pacific. (After the sinking of the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales, the British Navy 
existed no longer as a threat to Japanese 
operations.) Our supply lines were stagger- 


ingly long and were cut on innumerable oc- 
casions by Nip submarines whereas the Japa- 
nese supply lines were short and intact. 

The Japs rolled onward. They captured 
Rangoon, cut the Burma Road and forced 
General Stillwell out of Burma. Cooktown, 
Townsville, Darwin, Brisbane and other 
Australian cities and bases were raided. Our 
tired and beaten troops surrendered Bataan 
after a fight even more valiant than that of 
the Marines on Wake Island, while the Japs 
concluded mopping up operations against 
guerilla forces on other Philippine Islands. 

Then on April 18, Lt. Col. Jimmy Doo- 
little’s flyers bomhed Tokyo. Their raid was 
pitifully small, but news of the mission burst 
like music on the ears of all Americans. Al- 
most as welcome and much more important 
was the news of the repulse of a Jap task 
force in the Coral Sea, which effectively put 
an end to Nipponese moves for invasion of 
Australia. 

Stopped in the South Pacific, the Japs 
turned eastward again. Landings were made 
in the Aleutians following a Nip carrier plane 
assault on Dutch Harbor; apparently the 
Japs were planning to bypass Hawaii and in- 
vade America via the short, northern route. 

Battle of Midway 

But on May 26 Midway Island was again 
attacked by Jap carrier based aircraft. The 
Nipponese, their forces extended over a 
greater area than that of any power at war, 
could amass enough ships and men to force 
the issue in one sector only. Our Navy be- 
lieved that the Japs intended to have another 
try at Pearl Harbor, this time with infantry 
to capitalize on any successes of their navy. 
Admiral Nimitz concentrated his forces in 
the Central Pacific, and cut his northern Pa- 
cific forces to a minimum. 

Lt. A. W. Smith of the 394th Squadron 
was the man who proved the gamble a good 
one: on May 26 on patrol out of Midway he 
spotted the Jap transports steaming toward 
Hawaii. 

American warships were dispatched to in- 
tercept the transport force, while aircraft 
were sent against the warships of the Jap 
task force. Fourteen B-17s of the 5th Group 
searched for and found the task force, the 
greatest enemy flotilla ever sent against the 
United States. For four days, June 3-June 6, 
the Japanese were attacked by elements of 
the 23rd, 31st and 72nd Bomb Squadrons. 
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During these hazardous operations direct 
hits were made on two aircraft carriers, a 
battleship, a cruiser and a destroyer. One 
carrier was left in flames, and a troop trans- 
port was sunk. What began as a desperate 
battle for the 5th Group when Capt. Cecil 
Faulkner of the 31st Squadron made the 
first bombing run on a Jap ship was turned 
into a rout during the last days of the en- 
gagement. Hirohito’s would-be conquerors 
withdrew. 

From the 23rd Squadron Diary : “We have 
had a very large part in what is apparently 
a great victory for the United States.” 

This success was achieved in the face of 
stiff interception and antiaircraft fire — al- 
though only eight fighters were shot down 
by 5th Group gunners, our formations were 
attacked until the enemy carriers were so 
damaged that they could no longer put planes 
aloft. The story of the actual battle is best 
told by the eyewitness account of Major 
Blakely, given Mr. Edwards, a radio re- 
porter of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
This broadcast, made over a nation-wide net- 
work on the program, “World News To- 
night,” is given in its entirety: 

Edwards: “CBS, Honolulu, Hawaii. Weblev 
Edwards reporting. The great sea battle off Mid- 
way — a brilliant American victory and an utter 
rout for the Japanese — shapes up as possibly the 
greatest sea engagement in all history. Our forces 
included Army, Navy and Marines; fighting ships, 
dive and torpedo bombers, and long-range Army 
and Navy bombers, including the B-17s, the fa- 
mous Flying Fortresses. These land based bomb- 
ers played a highly important part in the victory. 
With me are three members of a Flying Fortress 
crew: Major George A. Blakely of San Antonio, 
Texas; bis copilot, Lt. Herbert Henckell of Cairo, 
Illinois; and a gunner, Sergeant Harold Fishen- 
eord of Colorado Springs. Major Blakely, will 
you tell what happened?” 

Blakely: “We were flying in formation off 
Midway when we got word that enemy warships 
were about 170 miles away, and we were ordered 
to proceed there. We’d been waiting for action 
ever since December 7, and here it was.” 

Edwards: “How’d you feel about it?” 

Blakely: “Well, naturally, we all got a thrill. 
But the main thing I remember is that every- 
body in the plane looked at one another and 
started grinning. After a while we saw two Jap 
carriers down ahead of us. One large one looked 
brand new, and plenty big. Our orders were to go 
after this big one, and we did.” 

Edwards: “Were there other enemy ships 
around ?” 

Blakely : “I saw at least one battleship, quite 
a few cruisers, and destroyers. They were all 
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shooting at us. One thing I’ll remember forever 
was the Jap battleship firing broadsides at us from 
bis big guns.” 

Edwards: “You mean the big guns ordinarily 
used for fleet action?” 

Blakely : “That’s right.” 

Edwards : “How’d they ever point them up at 
you ?” 

Blakely : “We weren’t flying very high — under 
4,000 feet — because of some low' clouds. On this 
flight our whole squadron of B-17s went through 
a wall of antiaircraft fire, right on through the 
whole Jap force, took everything they could fire 
at us and we didn’t lose a plane or have a cas- 
ualty.” 

Edwards : “What did you hit ?” 

Blakely: “We scored hits on the large Jap car- 
rier and a destroyer.” 

Edw'ards : “Did they sink ?” 

Blakely: “We didn’t hang around long to 
find out. Right then we ran into these Jap Zero 
fighters. Better ask Lt. Henckell about that.” 
Edwards: “What about that, Lt. Henckell?” 
Henckell: “Well, that bombing run was really 
something, under conditions the boys have never 
before encountered. People think we just make 
a straight run, but w'e don’t. We had to keep our 
formation with Zero fighters coming from all 
directions, and the ships zigzagging below us.” 
Edwards : “But you did it okay. And when you 
got through that barrage and dropped your load, 
were there more Zero fighters?” 

Henckell: “Four of them. They are very light 
and very fast. But the faster they came, the faster 
we got to shoot them down. They do crazy things, 
though, like a bunch of crazy men.” 

Edwards: “How’s that?” 

Henckell: “Well, for one thing they do acro- 
batics while attacking. We put a stop to that, 
though. One guy came in and did a half roll 
over our formation for no reason at all. At least, 
there was no tactical reason for it. I might add 
that it was his last half roll over any formation. 
As he came head on, he shot a burst at us, and 
missed. But we did see his 20-millimeter cannon 
blinking at us. As he did this half roll, our engi- 
neer, Sergeant Don Tennyson, was at one of our 
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guns, and let him have it, and down he went. 
There was another Zero fighter coming in at us, 
and Sergeant Fishencord got him.” 

Edwards: “How about that, Sergeant?” 
Fishencord: “Well, all I know is that this 
Zero fighter got on our tail and I started shooting 
at him. He shot at us, but he was aiming high.” 
Edwards: “Plow’d you feel about it?” 
Fishencord: “I was excited all right, but I 
didn’t let it bother my aim. 1 took a bead on him 
and watched the tracer bullets pouring into him. 
I saw smoke and flame come out of his engine. 
He pulled up steeply, then went into a dive, and 
Sergeant Scherba, our lower gunner, saw him 
crash into the sea.” 

Edwards: “Good hunting, Sergeant Fishen- 
cord. Now let’s get back to Major Blakely.” 
Blakely: “We went back to Midway, landed 
after dark and tried to get some sleep. Suddenly 
a Jap submarine started shelling the island. I 
think the Marines took care of the sub all right. 



Wherever they went, ingenious members of the 5th 
Group rigged themselves up showers out of materials 
available 

We slept some, and took off early. We weren’t 
out very long on this second day w-hen we got word 
two Jap battleships were out there, trying to get 
away. We went for them. Our flight took one, 
and another flight took another. We were at high 
altitude, but we scored direct hits on ours, and the 
other flight got theirs, too. Later on, when the 
Marine dive bombers got there, they found only 
one battleship and it had a damaged rudder and 
was going around in circles. T think the Marines 
took care of the one that was left. We went back 
to Midway and reloaded and awaited further 
orders.” 

Edwards : “Did your plane get shot up any ?” 

Blakely: “We had some shrapnel holes in one 
wing, and also a hole in the pilot’s compartment, 
right over Lt. Henckell’s head. Right here I’d 
like to say a word for all our crew, including our 


navigator, Lt. Don Gerrer, and our bombardier, 
Lt. Balfour Digson. Also our radiomen, Staff 
Sergeant Lee Benbrook and Corporal Penzenik: 
they did great work.” 

Edwards : “Thank you, Major George Blakely, 
and Lt. Herbert Ilenckell, and Sergeant Harold 
Fishencord for telling us of your Flying For- 
tresses’s part in the great Midway battle. Good 
luck to you. This is Webley Edwards in Honolulu, 
returning you to CBS in New York.” 

Wake Island 

During all this time the 5th Bomb Group 
was preparing itself against the day when it 
would move forward. Impatiently the men 
awaited the call to real action — an oppor- 
tunity really to hurt the Jap. Meanwhile 
daily search missions were continued, and the 
394th Squadron was put back on a tactical 
basis. While waiting for the forward move 
aircraft of the 31st and 394th Squadrons 
participated in several important missions. 
On or about June 7 Colonel Waldron and 
crew of the 394th Squadron took part in a 
strike against Jap-held Wake Island. On this 
mission three enlisted men of the 394th 
were lost when they went down with General 
Clarence Tinker. 

Another mission was performed by the 
commanding officer of the 31st Squadron, 
Major George E. Glober. Major Glober and 
his crew flew almost half-way to Japan in 
making a photo reconnaissance of Wake 
Island. This single B-17 completely surprised 
the Japs, making two runs over the island be- 
fore being attacked by six enemy fighters. In 
40 minutes of a running fight four of the 
Zeros were shot down by the lone Fortress 
and one other Zero was probably destroyed. 
The B-7 and its crew received slight dam- 
age only, and returned safely to the home 
base. This reconnaissance produced the first 
picture of Wake Island made since the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

Move from Hawaii 

Even during these times morale of the men 
was high. The men of the 23rd refused to let 
Organization Day pass without a celebration. 
A picnic was held, softball and volleyball 
w r ere played, and prodigious quantities — by 
post-Pearl Harbor standards — of food and 
drink were available. There w r ere even 
steaks soaked in papaya juice and fried over 
an open fire — but no beer. 
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At this time the entire 5th Group was able 
to put only twelve B-17s in the air. The rest 
of the twenty-five B-17 Cs, Ds and Es were 
considered obsolete by Colonel Meehan, the 
Group Commander. He recommended that 
these obsolete B-17s be returned to the main- 
land and be used only in cases of extreme 
emergency. All personnel, however, were 
well trained; and their morale was high. This 
situation prevailed in the 5th Bomb Group 
before it started a forward movement against 
the Nipponese. 

By this time the Japs had been stopped 
almost everywhere in the Pacific. We had 
almost completely recovered from the devas- 
tating blows they handed to us. Now it was 
our turn. The American forces were on the 
road back. On August 7, 1942 the Marines 
landed on Florida Islands, Tulagi, and 
Guadalcanal. When the Japs landed at Milne 
Bay, New Guinea, approximately 700 strong 
were wiped out by Australians and Amer- 
icans, ending that battle on September 7, 
1942. At Port Moresby the Aussies started 
a counterattack. Our forces were pushing 
back the Nips — slowly at first. 

Meanwhile plans were formulated in Au- 
gust, 1942 to transfer the 5th Bombardment 
Group from the Seventh Air Force. 

Then on September 15, 1942 the Hawaiian 
Department received the following orders: 
“Move one heavy bombardment squadron of 
B-l 7s to the South Pacific at once. The squad- 
ron dispatched should be the best trained 
and fitted for immediate combat of all those 
under your command. Maintenance person- 
nel should be transported by air and re- 
mainder of the ground echelon by surface 
vessels under Navy control.” 

The 72nd Bomb Squadron of the 5th 
Bombardment Group was immediately dis- 
patched to Nandi, Fiji Islands, where they 
reinforced the 11th Bombardment Group. 
The majority of the 31st Squadron combat 
crews were also placed on detached service 
with the 11th Bombardment Group. 

Under the command of Major Don Rid- 
ings, 72nd Squadron Commanding Officer, 
eight B-l 7s proceeded to Nandi. They took 
off from Bellows Field for the long flight to 
the Fiji Islands. Christmas Island was the 
first stop. Here one B-17 had to remain be- 
hind for an engine change. The rest of the 
airplanes proceeded to Canton Islands to 
Nandi Airfield in the Fijis, a distance of ap- 
proximately 1,200 miles. Here, while crews 
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A V. S. transport burns from Jap bombiny before 5th 
Group Headquarters on Guadalcanal 


were waiting for further orders, General 
Arnold, Chief of U. S. Air Forces, delivered 
a short talk to the personnel of the field. 
Once orders were received, the 72nd Squad- 
ron B-l 7s flew to Espiritu Santos, New He- 
brides, which was to be the home of the 72nd 
Squadron. On October 4th, the ground per- 
sonnel went aboard the William Ward Bar- 
row and sailed for Espiritu Santos. This for- 
ward move from Hawaii to Espiritu Santos 
meant a forward jump of 3,500 miles. 

First Action in South Pacific — Tonelli 
Harbor, Shortlands 

Taking off from Espiritu Santos, New 
Hebrides, two elements of “Flying Fort- 
resses” of the 72nd Squadron started out for 
their first action in the South Pacific. The 
years of training in the theoretical bombing 
of enemy warships became a successful re- 
ality. 

The target was a cruiser in Tonelli Har- 
bor, Shortland Island. Flying through a hail 
of deadly ack-ack at an altitude of 7,500 
feet, one element of B-17s scored two direct 
hits on the enemy cruiser, setting it on fire. 
The second element scored three direct hits, 
leaving the target in a mass of flames. Dur- 
ing this action 10 Zekes persistently pressed 
their attack. The accuracy of our gunners 
was too much for them — two Zekes were 
shot down and three were probably de- 
stroyed. Nine hours later the 72nd Squadron 
landed at Guadalcanal Field suffering no in- 
jury to personnel and only minor damage to 
the airplanes. 

The 72nd Bomb Squadron was attached 
to the 11th Bombardment Group (H) and 
worked out of Guadalcanal. The months of 
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October and November saw the 72nd Bomb 
Squadron conduct two types of operations. 
One was a series of 800-mile patrol missions 
from Santos, in search of enemy shipping. 
Often these were of 1 1-hour duration. In ad- 
dition, a series of bombing strikes estab- 
lished an enviable record for the squadron by 
its effective destruction of the Nip targets. 
Targets in Rekata Bay, Gizo Harbor, and 
Buka Passage in the Solomons were con- 
sistently pounded by 72nd Fortresses. After 
every mission the enemy runways were bomb- 
cratered. This squadron’s B-17s blasted 
enemy planes, equipment, buildings, supplies 
and personnel into smithereens. Huge fires 
and explosions were started. 

It was also in this period that the five 
“Forts” of the 72nd participated in its first 



Because of incessant Jap bombing, the 5th Group tele- 
phone exchange on Guadalcanal was located in this 
dugout 


attack on enemy troop concentrations. This 
attack was directed on Jap troops in support 
of an imminent American Marine offensive 
against Nip troops northwest of Henderson 
Field. The effectiveness of this bombing is 
best indicated by these Marines who re- 
ported “little or no resistance.” 

The bombing operations were by no means 
“milk runs.” These few B-17s and their 
hardy crews had the audacity to attack and 
defy the might and power of Hirohito’s Em- 
pire. How it must have galled the Japs to 
see this handful of American Bombers con- 
sistently harass and bomb the mighty Nip. 
Swarms of Jap fighters persistently attacked 


those B-17s. Heavy and accurate Jap ack- 
ack also tried to do their bit. When this 
October-November period was over, the 72nd 
Squadron had lost several crews and B-17s 
due to enemy action. Other crew members 
were wounded by 7.7 bullets and 20-mm 
shells. 

But the Jap paid dearly. A good portion 
of their airdromes and supplies in the Solo- 
mons were destroyed. Enemy shipping be- 
came afraid to venture out into the sea lanes. 
Though records are not complete, the 72nd 
Squadron shot down approximately 12 enemy 
fighters and probably destroyed another 24 
in the air and on the ground. Direct hits and 
a near miss were made on a cruiser. Jap 
transport and auxiliary craft were both de- 
stroyed. Three classic battles between the 
Jap 4-engine Flying Boat and the B-17 proved 
the Flying Fortress to be the victor. Two 
Flying Boats were shot down and one was 
damaged. 

This is the record of the 72nd Bomb 
Squadron (H), the first 5th Bomb Group 
Squadron to operate in the South Pacific. 
There is no record of crews of the other three 
squadrons participating in this early battle 
with the 72nd Squadron. However, there 
are some indications in the squadron diaries 
that combat crews of the 31st and 23rd had 
been attached to the 11th Bomb Group. In 
passing, it is of interest to note that most 
of the bombardiers of this early period were 
enlisted men. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of this period was in a strike on No- 
vember 18th. In a strike on shipping in 
Tonelli Harbor, a direct hit was made on a 
Jap tanker which was then left in flames. 
After the bomb run had been completed, sev- 
eral eager enemy fighters attacked the B-17 
formation. A burst of fire from one of the 
enemy fighters nicked a pilot’s arm in one 
of the B-17s. The co-pilot in the same air- 
plane was hit in the ankle. A second burst 
killed this same pilot and hit the co-pilot in 
the stomach. Col. Saunders, a passenger in 
the airplane, assumed command of the flight 
deck and took over the controls. By this time 
one engine had been shot out and another 
damaged. Since the airplane was constantly 
losing altitude, and it was too far to home 
base, the Colonel effected a safe water land- 
ing near land. All the crew including the 
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5th Group Liberators fly over Carney Field on Guadaleanal 


Colonel made shore on a life raft. They were 
all rescued the next day. 

23rd and 3 1st Squadrons Move to 
Espiritu 

One other intresting note to be made be- 
fore the 23rd Squadron move: On October 
22, 1942, airplanes of the 23rd Squadron, 
based on Canton Island, conducted a search 
for Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and crew. 
Results were negative. 

On November 9th the personnel of Head- 
quarters 5th Bomb Group, 23rd and 31st 
Bomb Squadrons boarded the Peter H. Bur- 
nett and departed for Santos. After a short 
stop at the Fiji Islands, the crowded ship 
finally arrived at Santos on November 30, 
1942. Twenty-four B-17s, with the 5th 
Group combat crews, had preceded the 
ship. With the arrival of the ground eche- 
lons of the two squadrons, the maintenance 
pressure on 72nd maintenance sections was 
relieved. Then effective December 1, 1942 
all records and personnel of the 5th Group 
were transferred to the South Pacific. 

394th Bomb Squadron Moves to Fijis 

While at Oahu the 394th Bomb Squadron 
acquired seven B-17Es from the old 19th 


Bombardment Group, which was on its way 
home. Then, upon receipt of orders to move, 
five crews flew' to Nandi Airdrome, Fiji 
Islands. The balance of the squadron traveled 
by boat and arrived in the Fijis on Christmas 
Day. Here the squadron settled down for a 
pleasant stay. A constant watch was kept 
for enemy shipping with daily strikes and 
patrol missions. 

Combined Operations of 5th and 11th 
Bomb Groups 

At this time Lt. Colonel Brooke E. Allen 
was commanding officer of the 5th Bomb 
Group while the 11th Bomb Group was un- 
der command of Col. L. G. Saunders, a for- 
mer 5th Group officer. It was at this time, 
in early December of 1942 that Col. Allen 
had to face some grave problems. He was in 
command of a Heavy Bombardment Group 
which had no airplanes. The 72nd Bomb 
Squadron and all its airplanes were attached 
to the 11th Bomb Group. The 23rd and 
31st Bomb Squadrons had no airplanes. The 
394th Bomb Squadron only recently acquired 
some old B-17s from the 394th Squadron 
which was based in the Fiji Islands, all the 
other 5th Group Squadrons were now based 
on Espiritu Santos. 
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5th Group area on Guadalcanal shows how 13th got 
name of “Jungle Air Force'' 


There was also the great problem of main- 
taining the morale of flying men who had 
nothing to fly. The outlook was dishearten- 
ing. Jungle, mud, bugs, heat, humidity, ma- 
laria and dengue added to the difficulties. 
Then there was also the uncertainty of what 
use might be made of the group, even when 
planes were available. 

Prompt attention was given that part of 
the problem which demanded immediate ac- 
tion. A composite group was formed of the 
5th and 11th Groups, taking in all the heavy 
bombardment squadrons of both groups. Col. 
Saunders assumed command, and Lt. Col. 
Allen became Deputy Group Commander. 
This prompt action allowed flying personnel 
of the 5th Group to use the available air- 
craft of the 11th Group, and also relieved 
the latter organization of some of the strain 
of flying and maintenance. At first it was 
thought advisable to make the 31st Squadron 
a Service Squadron for maintenance of air- 
craft. Guadalcanal was the base from which 
strike operations were conducted; so ad- 
vance units of the 31st landed on Guadal- 
canal on December 3rd, arriving there in the 
midst of a “Red Alert.” These 31st men 
were the ones who really had it rough. 

Enemy Situation on Guadalcanal 

At this time, on Guadalcanal, a battle was 
in progress to determine wdiether or not 
Japan’s southward march would be continued. 
Also about this time the Japs were cleared 
off Goodcnough Island off the eastern tip 
of New Guinea. A naval battle in the 
waters near Guadalcanal destroyed the Jap 
attempts to reinforce their garrison. 



Composite 5th and 11th Bomb Group 
Operations 

The 5th Group Combat Crews encoun- 
tered many difficulties during those early des- 
perate days at Guadalcanal. Right up to the 
middle of December 1942, their small for- 
mations of B-17s were constantly attacked 
by enemy fighters. These crews had no 
fighter protection but had to outfly and out- 
shoot the Nips before they could get back to 
their home base at the Canal. 

During this period the imposing total of 
nine “Forts” was the average number of 
planes put into the air by both groups. Crews 
were mixed so that they represented elements 
of all squadrons in both groups. Lack of air- 
planes and other equipment made ground 
crews exert their every ounce of ingenuity. 
Times when nine aircraft were scheduled to 
fly and nine aircraft over the target were in- 
deed rare. 

Nightly bombings of Henderson Field 
cratered the runway and also contributed in 
keeping the B-17s, which ran into them, on 
the ground. 

Many of the engines were rebuilt Wrights 
from Brisbane. These w r ere so unsatisfactory 
that the pilots were forced to pile up much 
three-engine time. At the “Canal” the 31st 
Squadron took care of personnel and main- 
tained the aircraft of three Bombardment 
Groups — 5th, 11th and 307th. This squad- 
ron was the only heavy bombardment unit 
with ground personnel on the island. These 
maintenance men were often highly com- 
mended for their work, despite a lack of tools 
or parts. 

December 1942 — January and Feb- 
ruary 1943 Operations 

No major blows could be accomplished by 
this small force, but despite their numbers, 
these units established an enviable record. 
What they lacked in size they made up in 
courage and skill. Their ingenuity, effi- 
ciency and fighting fury threw the Nip back 
on the defensive. Bombing of enemy targets 
was pressed to almost a point of being fool- 
hardy, despite the overwhelming odds of the 
Nip fighters and accurate ack ack. The in- 
cessant and relentless bombing of Japanese 
ships in the Faisi-Buin-Tonelli area; the con- 
stant pounding of airfields at Kahili, Buka, 
Munda, Vila and Ballale; and the blasting 
of the seaplane bases at Faisi and Rekata 
Bay denied the Jap the use of his own in- 
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stallations. The 800-mile patrol missions 
from Espiritu Santo, covering the whole of 
the Solomons and part of the Coral Sea de- 
nied the Nip of the use of his own water 
lanes. Somehow these men seemed to be 
fighting their own private war with the Jap. 

These small offensive punches in the Japs’ 
solar plexus hurt — and put him on the de- 
fensive. The weakest link in the Jap’s chain 
of defenses was his shipping. Shipping, there- 
fore, became the primary 5th Group target. 
Knocking out the Nip airfields meant keeping 
the enemy on the defensive. Thus airfields 
also became an important target for the 5th 
Group. Almost 90 per cent of all 5th 
Group targets right up to the end of the war 
were airfields and shipping. 

Munda Mission 

On December 9th a striking force of eight- 
een B-17s, representing a tremendous effort 
for those days, bombed a new Jap airfield at 
Munda Point, New Georgia. The mission 
was successful. The runway was rendered 
unserviceable and the bunkers and their con- 
tents were destroyed. 

Shipping Strike on Shorteand and 
Tonnelli Harbors 

The next day B-17 elements of the 5th 
Group destroyed two tankers and one cargo 
ship. Two intercepting Zekes were shot 
down. This mission was unusual in that the 
B-17s had fighter protection. Those P-38s 
looked like sugar candy to the combat crews. 
It was on this mission that the 5th Bomb 
Group crews experienced air-to-air bombing 
for the first time. No planes were damaged 
hy this new Nip tactic. 

During the month of December most 
strikes were concentrated on targets at 
Munda Point and Kahili besides hitting tar- 
gets in Buka. The night strikes on Buka and 
Kahili encountered night fighters and search- 
lights. One of the pilots who had been 
caught in a beam of searchlight said, “It’s 
like suddenly being caught in the nude.” 
These B-17s turned back two Jap Naval 
Forces which were coming “Down the Cor- 
ridor” toward Guadalcanal. 

“Pistol Pete” 

The 5th Group’s most unusual experience 
on Guadalcanal was their encounter with 
“Pistol Pete.” 

Though our forces had nominal control of 
Henderson Field on Guadalcanal, small par- 



Artie Shaw plays for the 5th Group in the Solomons 


ties of Japs constantly hampered operations 
through sniping. “Pistol Pete” was a super 
de luxe sniper. Hiding in the hills over- 
looking Henderson Field, he would take pot- 
shots on anyone who appeared on the field. 
He was no small-time operator. Instead of 
a rifle he used a 75-mm. cannon which was 
cleverly concealed in the hills. His favorite 
pastime seemed to be in taking potshots on 
our planes as they began to take off. Pilots 
played this eerie gallery shooting game by 
varying the speed of their airplanes in an 
effort to avoid being hit — but they didn’t 
enjoy the sport. Whenever the infantry 
searched the hills at the spot from which the 
last shots were fired, the cannon would have 
disappeared. Finally our patrols found this 
cannon, but “Pistol Pete” himself remains 
anonymous to this day. 

Enemy Situation 

The remaining Jap troops on Guadalcanal 
w'ere in a desperate position because of the 
shortage of supplies and reinforcements. 
They were trying to evacuate their troops 
from the “Canal” as they had already done in 
the Russell Islands. However, enemy forces 
had taken over complete control of the New' 
Georgia Island Group. Despite the noc- 
turnal visits by “Washing Machine Charlie,” 
the Jap air and ground activities were on the 
defensive. 

February saw the Japs complete their 
w'ithdrawai from Guadalcanal ; how r ever, they 
strengthened their installations in the Buin- 
Shortland-Faiso area, Kahili Airfield was en- 
larged and AA positions were made 
stronger. Time was working against us. With 
a great concentration of effort being made in 
Europe, our equipment and operations in 
this theater w'ere secondary; and the longer 
our offensive was delayed, the longer the Nips 
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had to strengthen positions and defenses in 
their holdings. 

5th Group Assigned to 13th Air Force 

On January 4, 1943, the 5th Group was 
relieved from assignments with the 7th Air 
Force and was reassigned to the newly formed 
13th Air Force. This Air Force, later named 
the “Jungle Air Force,” had one other heavy 
bombardment group — the 307th Bomb 
Group (H). The 5th and the 307th Groups 
became friendly rivals, and fought side-by- 
side through some of the toughest aerial bat- 
tles of this war. 

January and February 1943 Operations 
of the Composite Groups 

In early January 1943, seven crews of the 
394th Squadron came up from the Fiji 
Islands and with the 72nd Squadron bombed 
targets in Shortland Harbor, runways at Bal- 



Squadron messes made pies like these 

lale Airdrome, Nama Mama Town, Kahili 
Strip and Jap destroyers in near-by waters. 
The 394th crews and planes were on strike 
until January 19th, at which time they re- 
turned to Fiji. 

Individual B-17s on patrol missions over 
enemy targets were constantly attacked by 
enemy theaters. On one occasion, while over 
Bougainville, four enemy fighters intercepted 
a lone B-17. In the running battle that fol- 
lowed Sergeant Roberg, tail gunner, shot 
down one enemy fighter. 

Rescue of General Twining 
On January 27, 1943 a B-17 of the 23rd 
Squadron, carrying General Twining, was 


lost on a flight from Guadalcanal to Espiritu 
Santo. With him were Colonel Jamison and 
Lt. Brown — later Major Brown, 5th Group 
S-4 officer — and twelve other men. After 
spending six days in life rafts all the men 
were rescued; each had lost an average of 20 
pounds. While in the life rafts they were 
sustained by eating sea gulls which the en- 
gineer shot with his .45 automatic, the only 
weapon recovered from the wrecked B-17 
before it sank. General Twining later became 
Commanding General of the 15th Air Force 
in Italy after leaving the 13th Air Force. He 
returned to the Pacific and assumed command 
of the 20th Air Force. 

A Thorough Indoctrination 

Returning from a search mission, Captain 
Hawes and crew sighted a 1,000-ton Jap 
ship which they immediately attacked. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 rounds of ammunition 
were fired into the ship, starting an explosion 
and several fires. When the B-17 left the 
area the ship, believed to be a mine layer, 
was out of control and going around in cir- 
cles. When a higher officer reprimanded Cap- 
tain Hawes for endangering his plane and 
crew r by attacking this vessel, Captain Hawes 
quoted President Roosevelt’s words, “We 
shall hit the enemy whenever and wherever 
we find him.” 

A Battle for Survival 

On February 1, 1943 nine B-17s of 72nd 
Squadron proceeded to bomb a force of Jap 
ships in Shortland Harbor, off Bougainville 
Island. Upon reaching the target-area the 
nine ships separated into elements to bomb 
different targets. The second element ob- 
tained three direct hits on a transport de- 
spite heavy AA fire from shore and ship 
batteries. The two elements could not re- 
assemble, and the pursuit escort stayed with 
the first element. 

The second element was attacked by 20 to 
30 Zeros over Bougainville Island. In the 
running battle that followed all but the B-17 
piloted by Captain Thomas were shot down. 
This lone Flying Fortress then fought off the 
hard-pressing enemy fighters for 200 miles. 
The radio operator and bombardier were 
both seriously wounded, the tail guns, ball 
turret guns and top turret guns were put out 
of commission, and all the ammunition had 
been expended in the nose and radio guns. 
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The flight of the last 200 miles was made 
with only partial use of two engines, which 
were shot up. Finally the B-17 reached 
safety, and landed with a Hat tire. While the 
four B-17s of the second element were still 
together, four Zekes were observed to have 
been shot down. Three more Zekes were 
shot down by the lone B-17 in the last 200 
miles before reaching safety. On this mis- 
sion the first element had scored two or three 
direct hits and several near misses on a large 
cargo vessel, starting a fire. 

During this period the 5th Group had in- 
flicted some heavy damage on the Nips. 
Eight direct hits were made on two freight- 
ers, and three near misses on another. Tar- 
gets were also pounded in Bougainville, 
Munda, Choiseul Bay, the Shortlands, Buka 
and Nauru. In this period of operations 31 
enemy fighters intercepted and 11 of them 
were shot down. Fighter escort was extremely 
effective. During this period the 5th Group 
lost four Flying Fortresses with seven others 
damaged. 

1 1th Bomb Group Ceases Operations 

At the end of February the 11th Group 
ceased its activities as a combat unit and its 
aircraft were transferred to the 5th Bomb 
Group. Lt. Col. Brooke Allen, promoted 
to Colonel, resumed command of the 5th 
Group with Lt. Col. Marion L. Unruli as 
Group Executive Officer. The original per- 
sonnel of the 72nd Squadron were grounded, 
and their B-17s were turned over to the 31st 
and 23rd Squadrons. The first replacements 
began to make their appearance; these were 
new r crews and new B-24s. 

GROUP HISTORY 1-A 

Starting in March 1943, the 5th Group, 
for the first time since entering the South 
Pacific, began to operate as an independent 
unit. It was not until this time that the group 
was able to enter into squadron operations. 
The first squadron to work by itself was the 
31st. Their air echelon along with their 
ground echelon was at Guadalcanal. The fact 
that squadrons were again able to answer to 
their individual identity was a great morale 
booster. 

By the middle of February personnel were 
transferred from the 11th Group, and rein- 
forcements came in from the States. These 
reinforcements relieved the pressure on our 
maintenance men. The maintenance problem 



The navigator shoots from the hatch of a 5th Group 
Liberator 


was still great, for the old and beloved B-17s 
had over 1,000 hours on each. Parts were 
difficult to get, but procuring them was not 
impossible. During this period the 72nd re- 
ceived B-24s which replaced the B-17s. 

Kahii.i and Buka, Bougainville 

In March the group was assigned a tre- 
mendous task: neutralization of Kahili and 
Buka Airfields, Bougainville. Once this was 
accomplished, the complacent security of the 
two Jap strongholds at Rabaul and Truk 
w’ould be reduced. 

Both targets were well defended. Kahili 
was a “hot spot” of fighter AA and search- 
lights. The first missions on these, targets 
were intricate, and called for the utmost effi- 
ciency in planning, co-ordination and timing. 
The results were outstanding and drew praise 
and commendation from the Commanding 
General and the Navy. The 31st started off 
this series of strikes from the “Canal,” while 
the 72nd and 394th were resting and flying 
search missions from Santo (B-24s were re- 
placing B-17s) . 

During this period nightly missions were 
conducted over Kahili, Ballale, Munda and 
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Vila. AA fire and searchlights were encoun- 
tered over all targets with addition of nu- 
merous night fighters over Kahili. In all 
these operations we lost one airplane. These 
missions were continued through April with 
two more planes being lost in April. Tar- 
gets Kahili, Munda, Shortland, Faisi, Bal- 
1 ale and Vila were incessantly pounded right 
through the month of June. In June all mis- 
sions were made at night. In this period 
another crew w r as shot down. 

Meanwhile, 394th planes, when not oper- 
ating on strikes from Guadalcanal, conducted 
search missions from Fiji. Here intensive 
training was also conducted. The squadron 
navigation school was called “The Royal 
Fijian Institute of Navigation.” Then in 
June 1943 the entire squadron was ordered 
to Santo. A B-17F and a B-17E operating 
from Carney Field were transferred in the 
squadron. 

After the 394th had completed this move 
the group had three squadrons based on San- 
to and one on the Canal. 

Rescue of a Combat Crew 

Capt. Classen and crew, while on a rou- 
tine search mission on 9 February 1943, were 
attacked at approximately 0830 by eight Jap 
Zeros, twenty miles northwest of Nauru 
Island. Capt. Classen continued on course to 
the end of the search sector, but the enemy 
continued to pursue and press home their at- 
tacks, doing considerable damage to the air- 
plane. This running fight lasted for over an 
hour, w'hen the enemy fighters had to leave to 
get back to their base at Nauru Island. 
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During the fight, ten of Capt. Classen’s 
guns became jammed, leaving only three guns 
in firing condition; but handicapped as the 
crew was by loss of fire-power, they con- 
tinued firing the remaining guns and definitely 
shot down two planes, one by the bottom tur- 
ret, manned by Sgt. Nichols and one by the 
tail gunner, Sgt. Turnbull. Lts. Gibson and 
Dorwart, although wounded by shrapnel from 
20-mm. bursts in the navigator’s compart- 
ment, continued firing, and accounted for two 
enemy planes attacking from the front. Five 
minutes before the last enemy plane left, num- 
ber 4 engine, which was badly damaged, went 
out. Number one engine’s gas tank had been 
badly shot up, and gasoline was streaming 
from the 20-mm. holes in it. In order to 
lighten the ship all equipment was thrown 
out and the bomb bay tank dropped. 

T/Sgt. Martin had to climb on top of the 
right bomb bay tank, and kick and push it 
out. When the tank finally fell out, Sgt. 
Martin almost fell out with it, saving him- 
self only by catching hold of gas lines, though 
severely wounded. He was able to pull him- 
self back into the ship. Lt. Ruiz, the co- 
pilot, although severely wounded in the legs, 
continued to direct fire and help fly the air- 
plane. 

The remaining two engines losing oil pres- 
sure and vibrating badly, the ship was forced 
to make a water landing. The landing was 
accomplished with great skill by Capt. Clas- 
sen, although he was painfully wounded. Lt. 
Dorwart, the navigator, showed great pres- 
ence of mind and courage, in that just before 
the landing, he made a last sun-shot and 
plotted their position, then took his octant, 
charts and compass with him into the life raft. 
For three days, which was long as his octant 
lasted in the salt water, he kept, as best he 
could, their position. 

For fifteen days, the 9-man crew was 
adrift in the two small life rafts. On the 
night of the fifteenth day, a landing was 
made on one of the larger islands of Car- 
teret Group, about 40 miles northeast of 
Buka Passage. Although every man of the 
crew had been wounded, with little or no 
food, except what they could catch from the 
sea, and no protection from the elements, the 
entire crew landed in good spirits. Friendly 
natives took care of the men, sending some 
of them to other small islands near by be- 
cause of lack of food on the larger island. 
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It was three weeks before any attempt to 
leave the islands could be made in order to 
get to the nearest coast-watcher (Australian 
spy) and send for a rescue plane. Lt. Gib- 
son finally succeeded in persuading a native to 
find them a canoe in which to make the trip 
down to Choiseul Island. For two weeks 
more these men had to work on the canoe be- 
fore it was ready to make the trip. 

Capt. Classen, Lt. Dorwart, and Lt. Gib- 
son made two unsuccessful attempts to get 
away; the first time they started out alone, 
but just as they cleared the breakers, the 
boat capsized. On the second attempt they 
could not get a native to go with them be- 
cause a Jap patrol plane circled and landed 
in the lagoon of the island they were on. Lt. 
Gibson finally talked a native into going, 
promising him ten pounds sterling upon com- 
pletion of the voyage, the money coming 
from a fund of the Royal Australian Navy 
set up for just that purpose. 

For three nights and four days the crew 
of this outrigger canoe paddled constantly, 
afraid to land on any of the islands for fear 
of capture. One morning, the third day, they 
found themselves only ten miles from Kieta, 
a strong Jap position on the eastern shores 
of Bougainville. Luckily a thunderstorm 
came up and blotted the island from view. 
Several times during the trip, enemy search 
planes circled close to them, but did not 
strafe, evidently thinking they were natives. 
On the morning of the 5th day, they reached 
Choiseul Island. After making minor re- 
pairs on the canoe, they again set out for a 
twenty-mile water trip, and then fifteen-mile 
hike through the jungles before reaching the 
coast-watcher’s house. 

Capt. Classen, Lt. Dorwart, and Lt. Gib- 
son rested for one week with the coast- 
watcher, recovering from their five-day diet 
of coconuts and bananas, and having their 
infected feet treated. All of the men had 
been barefoot after their first hour in the 
life rafts, having disposed of their shoes to 
prevent puncturing the rubber rafts. 

On the tenth day of April, a Navy PBY 
picked them up at Boe Boe Harbor, in an- 
swer to the message sent by the Coast- 
watcher, and landed them at Tulagi. On the 
eleventh of April, they reported to the Ad- 
miral at Guadalcanal where arrangements 
were made to pick up the remainder of the 
crew, and on April 13th, sixty-three days after 
their take-off, reported to the Commanding 
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Officer of the 5th Bombardment Group (H). 

On the July 6th strike against Ballalc, 
Bougainville, about 95 per cent of Ballale was 
covered with frag clusters. The group re- 
ceived the following commendation from 
Major General Twining: 

JULY 10 

HEADQUARTERS, 13th AIR FORCE 
SUBJECT: Commendation. 

TO: Col. Brooke E. Allen, CO 5th Bomb Group. 

1. As CG of the 13th AAF, I desire to com- 
mend you and the officers and men of the 5th 
Bomb Gp on the result of the bombardment at- 
tack on Ballale on the evening of July 6th. This 
successful attack with return to base during hours 
of darkness shows the high degree of training at- 
tained in high level bombardment technique, the 
excellent performance of your navigators and is 
a splendid tribute to the ground echelons for their 
many hours of conscientious work in maintaining 
your aircraft at a high standard in order that 
such missions may be possible. Such effective at- 
tacks will contribute immeasurably to the success 
of the Joint Operations now in progress . . . 

Signed/ Major General Twining. 

In the middle of July the 23rd Squadron 
air echelon and Liberators returned to the 
Canal from which they hit Kahili Air- 
drome. Six planes found their target amid 
searchlights and accurate AA and “proudly” 
laid their bombs right down the Kahili Alley, 
causing large fires and probably a little dis- 
comfort to the enemy. Prom one of these 
missions a Captain Hodges, pilot, returned 
from a mission in his B-17 with one engine on 
fire, another feathered and a third acting 
rough. 
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A Oth Group camera in loaded for the day’s mission 


Lt. Col. Marion D. Unruh, Commanding 
Officer 

Group Headquarters transferred from 
Santos to the Canal on August 19, 1943. 
Meanwhile Colonel Brooke E. Allen was re- 
lieved and Lt. Col. Marion D. Unruh as- 
sumed command of the group on August 10, 
1943. 

During the month of July, 1943 airplanes 
of the group participated in 81 search mis- 
sions from Santos, 28 strikes and 6 search 
missions from the Canal. Most of the strikes 
were concentrated on Kahili where from 8 
to 20 Zekes intercepted on each strike. Other 
targets hit were Ballale, Buka, Tarawa, Re- 
kata and enemy ships. A mixture of B-24s 
and B-17s participated in three strikes. It 
was about this time that our troops landed 
on New Georgia. 

Helping the Infantry on New Georgia 
Island 

July 25, 1943 saw this squadron conduct 
its first ground support mission. This was 
a delicate job since our own troops were in 
the area. The mission was to blast Nip 
ground troops from their positions on New 
Georgia Island. 

On this mission the crews were treated to 
the greatest show on earth — B-24s, B-25s, 
TBFs, SBDs, P-38s, P-39s, P-40s, F4Fs, and 
F4Us — all friendly aircraft in one area. 

Also on this mission one of the oddest and 
finest records was accomplished by a ground 
crew and a pilot. It was found before take-off 
that a B-17 needed an engine change. While 
the other airplanes were taking off a 394th 
ground crew changed the old engine for a 
new one. Then the pilot took off long after 


the others had left, slow-timed the engine to 
the target and then bombed the Nips. This 
Was a new procedure, but it followed orders 
to the letter — all available planes over the 
target. This mission was extremely success- 
ful. 

The 72nd and 23rd Squadrons participated 
on this strike which was to assist our ground 
forces in their drive on Munda Airfield. 

While the 72nd and 23rd struck Munda 
area, New Georgia, the 31st was alerted for 
a strike on Tarawa. 

Tarawa-Gilbert Islands 

On July 27, 1943 six B-17s of the 31st 
Squadron participated with the nine B-24s 
of the 307th Group in a strike on Tarawa in 
the Gilbert Island Group in separate forma- 
tions. Our Flying Fortresses flew r to Funa- 
futi, Ellice Island, from which base they 
took off to attack Tarawa. The mission was 
a success in more ways than one. The target 
was successfully bombed, and a difficult navi- 
gational feat was performed. After taking 
off from Funafuti our Fortresses had to fly 
approximately 700 miles in order to reach 
their target which was scarcely one mile long, 
and then had to return to a base no larger. 
One airplane failed to get back, landing in 
the water about 100 miles short of the base. 
The other five landed on Funafuti and two of 
them upon landing did not have enough fuel 
to taxi to the revetment area. 

The beginning of August, 1943 saw the 
72nd and 23rd Squadrons return to Santos 
for rest while the 31st air echelon moved up 
to the Canal for a strike. 

Colonel Wright's Project “Snoopers” 

New B-24s were beginning to arrive, and 
were being assigned to the group. In August, 
1943 the 394th Squadron was selected to 
initiate the new “Snooper” missions as part 
of “Colonel Wright’s Project.” A complete 
reorganization was made in the squadron 
with B-17s and flight personnel shifted to the 
23rd Squadron. By August 24th the twelve 
new “Snooper” B-24s and crews were moved 
to the Canal for their strike. Radar was the 
principal factor to be used in bombing by the 
“Snoopers.” 

While the 31st Squadron aircraft flew 
missions against targets on Kahili, Kara, 
Shortland-Faisi, Vila, Rekata Bay and Buka, 
the 394th “Snoopers” concentrated on re- 
ducing the “Tokyo Express” (a term applied 
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to Jap convoys and shipping between Rabaul 
and the Solomons). 

In September, 1943 Colonel Wright’s 
“Snoopers” were highly commended by 
COMAIRSOL for a very successful mission 
on September 12th, when hits were made on 
an enemy sub and destroyer. On the 28th the 
Snoopers raided the Tokyo Express, sank one 
ship and damaged three others. 

During the first week in August the group 
aided in the general offensive on Munda. 
Then on August 5th Munda fell. 

Enemy fighters were still making things 
rough for the 5th Group’s small formations. 
On August 12th, thirty to fifty Zekes jumped 
our formation; on August 25th, twenty Zekes 
attacked; thirty to fifty Zekes attacked on 
August 26th, and on August 30th, thirty-two 
Zekes intercepted. 

In its first strike in B-24s, the 31st Squad- 
ron formation of nine airplanes participated 
with the 307th Bomb Group in an attack on 
Kahili. Three fires were started, flames ris- 
ing to 250 feet; 20 Jap planes were left 
burning; and one ammunition dump was ex- 
ploded. This August 12th mission brought 
an enthusiastic commendation from the col- 
orful Admiral Halsey: 

“Excellent bombing on Kahili. Congrats 
on a Beautiful Bonfire.” HALSEY. 

During the month of September the 
“Snoopers” in attacks on shipping in Bougain- 
ville, North New Britain, and South New 
Ireland sank five ships and damaged nine oth- 
ers. The 31st continued to strike Kahili and 
Vila while 72nd and 23rd airplanes conducted 
fifty-eight 800-mile search missions from 
Santos. 

One interesting new addition to training 
at Carney Field, Canal, was a water gun for 
gunners. Col. Unruh had designed this gun. 
Besides giving the gunners a lot of fun, it 
also gave them splendid training. 

The Nips were still doing their best to 
knock down our airplanes and crews. On the 
27th September mission over Kahili 20 to 30 
Zekes attacked a 31st formation of ten air- 
planes. During the attack several men were 
killed and others were wounded. 

In October the 394th Squadron began tran- 
sition from temporary standing as a Snooper 
outfit to a high altitude bombing organiza- 
tion. All radar planes and personnel were 
transferred to 5th Group Headquarters. 
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During the early part of October the 5th 
Group Snoopers sank six enemy ships and 
damaged ten additional vessels. The follow- 
ing teletype was received from Admiral Hal- 
sey : 

“My hat is off to the Baker twenty-four 
Snoopers on successfully bombing an- 
other Jap ship from a light red glow to 
a sizzling white smoke.” HALSEY. 

Change of Strike Period 

The 31st and 394th Squadrons returned to 
Santos, and the 72nd and 23rd Squadrons 
started a new strike period. The very first 
strike on Kahili saw the 72nd Squadron inter- 
cepted by 30 Zeros. After a 30-minute fight 
they broke away without any damage to the 
squadron, but with four Zeros probably de- 
stroyed. During the next two months, a se- 
ries of strikes was conducted on Kahili Air- 
drome and other targets on Bougainville, tar- 
gets on Buka Island, New Ireland, one strike 
on Nauru Island and one strike on shipping 
in Simpson Harbor, Rabaul. 


5th Group bombs pulverize Rapopo Airdrome at 
Rabaul 
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72nd Squadron Does An Outstanding 
Job 

On October 10th the 72nd Squadron Lib- 
erators struck Kahili and were intercepted 
by 15 Zeros. Several of the 72nd planes 
were damaged, and one was shot down. Four 
or five crew members were seen to bail out, 
but the Zeros were right after them, making 
strafing attacks. In this fight one Zero was 
destroyed and two others were probably de- 
stroyed. On October 19th in another strike 
on Kahili the 72nd formation was again inter- 
cepted, this time by 20 Zekes. Three Zekes 
were destroyed and two probably destroyed. 

During this period most strikes had been 
concentrated on airfields in the Solomons, 
principally Kahili and Kara. By November 
interception over Kahili had almost vanished. 
It seemed as if the Nips in this area, who 
for a long time had overwhelming superiority 
in fighters, just couldn’t take it any more. 

On November 3, 1943, a maximum number 
of Liberators of the 23rd and 72nd Squad- 
rons took off to give the “Tokyo Express” 
another going over. These Liberators, stag- 
ing through Munda, attacked an enemy naval 
task force which was approaching New Ire- 
land. A large transport was stopped dead in 
the water by a near miss. Six Zekes were shot 
down of the 12 to 20 enemy fighters attack- 
ing. 

In the middle of the month the 72nd re- 
turned to Santo for a rest period with the 
31st Squadron going on strike. The 5th 
Bomb Group Daily Bulletin read: “It is with 
pleasure w'e wave farewell to the 72nd Bomb 


Sqdn (H) who in the past six weeks have 
demonstrated a high degree of performance 
in flight and aircraft maintenance. This ex- 
cellent manner of skill shall be a definite con- 
tribution to the immeasurable success of our 
operations. The best of luck to all you f el- 
lows. 

5th Group Starts Operations in SWPA 

The last half of November and into De- 
cember saw the 23rd and 31st Squadrons 
strike targets in Bougainville and the Solo- 
mons. This period also marked the entry of 
the group into the Southwest Pacific Area 
with the bombing of targets in the Rabaul 
area. The 31st lost a crew : in a strike on 
Chaliai in the Buka-Bonis area. On Novem- 
ber 21 the 5th Group striking force in con- 
junction with the 307th struck the rumvay on 
Nauru Island. A heavy front was encoun- 
tered 120 miles out, but all 5th Group planes 
got through and knocked out both strips. 

Rabaul, New Ireland 

During the nights of November 24th and 
25th a 5th Bomb Group Snooper sighted the 
Tokyo Express. The Snooper shadowed the 
Jap Task Force until friendly naval units in- 
tercepted it and sank four enemy ships. Mean- 
while such targets as Kahili, Bonis, Buka, 
Kara-Ballale, and Kieta were hit by the 23rd 
and 31st Squadrons’ Liberators. In a joint 
Army-Navy move on Armistice Day, 1943, 
a huge aerial strike was planned on Jap ship- 
ping in Simpson Harbor. Carrier aircraft 
preceded the attack of the 5th Bomb Group. 
Staging through Munda, the 5th Group and 
307th Group, led by Col. Unruh, proceeded 
to the target. All the squadrons bombed 
from altitudes of 16,000 to 20,000 feet. 
However, cloud formations prevented accu- 
rate bombing and observation. Col. Unruh, 
flying with the 23rd, in a determined effort to 
hit the cruiser he was after, brought the 
Squadron down to 8,500 feet. Flying through 
heavy Nip interception and a veritable wall 
of AA fire, this squadron bombed the cruiser. 
Results were unobserved; however, the 23rd 
aircraft shot down four Jap fighters and 
probably destroyed two others. This was the 
first 5th Group strike on Rabaul. The 31st 
Squadron also participated in this strike. 

The 394th then returned to the Canal, 
followed by the 72nd on December 23rd. 
The strikes during the strike period were 
concentrated on targets in the Rabaul area. 
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In the early part of December the first few 
394th strikes were on Buka Passage. 

Toward the end of the month the 394th 
Liberators started pounding Lakanau Air- 
drome, followed by strikes on Rabaul Town. 
A1 so during the early part of this period a 
5th Group “Snooper” sighted a sub, strafed 
and bombed it, which slowed it down and left 
it lower in the water. A commendation from 
Admiral Halsey was received as follows: 

“A pat on the back for the pilots and 
crew of the plane who left the Nip sub 
with his stern sheets hanging out.” 

HALSEY. 

On December 26, 1943 the 72nd Ground 
echelon and equipment boarded the M. S. 
IVeltevraden, and departed for Munda, 
where they set up camp in January, 1944. 

On December 19 a maximum effort by 
the 5th Group against Rabaul targets was 
hindered by bad weather. Only half the Lib- 
erators were able to get through. Some of 
these bombed Rabaul Town while others set 
three ships afire; one exploded and sank, an- 
other was set on fire and possibly sunk, and a 
third was left smoking. Ten to fifteen Zekes 
attacked our formation; we shot down one 
enemy fighter. On this mission the Japs 
dropped aerial bombs on our formation. 

5th Group Snoopers made two direct hits 
on large Jap ships which started a series of 
terrific explosions. Huge flames and debris 
flew several hundred feet into the air, and the 
fire was visible up to 25 miles. 

December 23rd Lakuanai was bombed; 
there were numerous explosions and fires. 
One large explosion gave forth a most per- 
ceptible sheet of flame, and then almost imme- 
diately died down. The formation encoun- 
tered accurate AA fire, and 50 to 60 enemy 
fighters hit our friendly fighter cover; 15 to 
20 enemy fighters attacked the 394th Squad- 
ron, killing a bombardier and wounding a co- 
pilot. About 1 5 aerial bombs were also 
dropped by enemy fighters, of which six air- 
craft were destroyed and two probably de- 
stroyed. 

On Christmas Day the 5th Group Libera- 
tors led by Colonel Unruh brought presents 
to the Japs at Rabaul. Despite heavy clouds 
to and from the target, our Liberators got 
through and dropped their bombs on the 
Nips. 

Colonel Unruh Shot Down 

December 30: In a maximum 5th Group 
effort Liberators of the 72nd and 394th 
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In the extreme left Col. Unruh may be seen. At the 
time this photograph was made, he was on the Ne w 
Ireland beach, after his crash and before he was cap- 
tured by the Japs 

Squadrons from Munda bombed Rabaul. Ap- 
proximately 60 to 70 enemy fighters inter- 
cepted our formations. Despite two dozen 
friendly fighters who were covering the 
strike, nearly every Liberator in the forma- 
tion was credited with downing one or more 
Zekes. 

On this day the group suffered a terrible 
loss. Colonel L nruh and crew were shot 
down. The next day search planes reported 
sighting eight of the missing men, including 
Colonel Unruh, on the east beach of New Ire- 
land. Emergency rations were dropped. 
However, a successful rescue was never ef- 
fected. 

When this news arrived in the group, 
morale slumped. Colonel Unruh had en- 
deared himself to all his men. A deathly 
quiet hung over the New Year’s celebration; 
and newcomers to the group, a year later, 
heard all about the wonderful leader, officer 
and man that Colonel Unruh represented to 
the men of the 5th Bomb Group. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, Lt. Col. Joseph E. Reddoch as- 
sumed command of the group. 

Snoopers Leave the Group 
On December 28, 1943 the “Snoopers” 
moved to Munda and were redesignated the 
868th Bomb Squadron, an independent or- 
ganization under 13th Bomber Command. 

American Advance 
By the end of 1943 the Allied forces had 
occupied all of New Georgia, invaded the 
Northern Solomons. New Britain, Bougain- 
ville, Makin, Tarawa, and driven the Japs 
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Colonel Joseph Reddoch, beloved commanding officer 
of the 5th Group 


out of Salamana; 7th Air P'orce started 
bombing the Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 
The Japs were slowly retreating. Our for- 
ward drive was slow in 1943, but developed 
with breath-taking momentum in 1944. 

Jap Deception 

One night while on patrol a 5th Group 
pilot noticed a number of lights and much 
activity in a coconut grove near Kara. Care- 
ful investigation the next day revealed that 
the industrious Nip had almost completed a 
coral strip. The crafty little men had cut 
down the trees and mounted them on sledges. 
At dusk the work gang picked up their tools 
and the whole grove was temporarily trans- 
planted until dawn — then the grove was 
moved back again to its original position. 

During the last three months of the year 
1943 all operations were stepped up and the 
principal targets were in Bougainville, New 
Britain and New Ireland sectors. An amaz- 
ing record of successful missions was com- 
piled during this period, and there were no 
losses in action during this period until De- 
cember 30, 1943 when Colonel Unruh was 
shot down. 

February, 1944, saw the 31st and 23rd 
Squadrons still on their strike period. Both 



squadrons, operating from Munda, continued 
their record of effective and damaging opera- 
tions against the enemy which contributed 
so much to the over-all success scored by our 
forces in the Solomons Campaign. These 
squadrons landed sledge-hammer blows upon 
key enemy installations on Buka, Bougain- 
ville, New Ireland, and the Rabaul area, 
thereby lessening the offensive and defensive 
capacities of the Nips in the very heart of 
their own South Pacific operational strong- 
hold. 

As the intensity of the COMAIRSOL at- 
tack on Rabaul and adjacent enemy installa- 
tions heightened to approach around-the- 
clock assault, the two squadrons were fre- 
quently ordered to strike that beleagured 
area. During this strike period the impor- 
tant Lakunai Air Field was repeatedly hit. 
Attention was also paid to near-by Vuna- 
kanau and Rabaul Town. 

The New Ireland sector was not neglected, 
with strikes being made on Borpop Airfield 
and shipping in Kavieng Harbor. In the 
Bougainville sector airfields at Buka, Bonis 
and Kahili were hit, as were the AA posi- 
tions fronting Tonelli Harbor. The dwindling 
force of enemy aircraft maintained within 
the compass of the strike area was further 
reduced by the squadrons’ gunners. 

Night bombing of the Rabaul area was 
most difficult. From Guadalcanal the 5th 
Group Liberators weathered tropical storms 
to and from the target. Over the target area 
the AA fire was heavy, searchlights probed 
the skies, and often the Nip brought fighters 
up to meet our formations. Most of the day- 
light raids on Rabaul were intercepted by 
enemy fighters. 

Operations from Munda 

On January 9th the 23rd and 72nd Squad- 
rons set up operations at Munda, where it 
was possible for our Liberators to load up a 
greater bomb tonnage for each mission. 

The results of these strikes were so grati- 
fying to higher command that the following 
commendation was received : 

“Please give my heartiest congratulations to 
the Army, Navy and Marine and New Zealand 
Air Personnel on destruction of .Tap aircraft in 
the Solomons, New Britain Area. Your bag of 
Japs during the last 10 days is most remarkable, 
and will have an important continuing effect on 
all future operations.” 

General Marshall. 
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The Liberators of the 5th Bomb Group 
were thus credited with creating much havoc 
among grounded enemy aircraft, as well as 
among enemy ground installations. The real 
amount of damage inflicted will never be 
known. 

Toward the end of February, the 23rd and 
31st Squadrons went on strike from Munda, 
and continued to destroy enemy installa- 
tions in the Rabaul area. Lakunai Airdrome 
was repeatedly bombed. Tobera Airfield was 
bombed twice. 

On the first Lakunai strike our Liberators 
were attacked by 20 to 30 enemy fighters be- 
fore and after the bomb run. Three fighters 
were destroyed, with five probables. On the 
second Tobera strike, 8 to 12 Zekes, Tonys 
and Oscars attacked our Liberators. Three 
were destroyed with tw’o probables. On a 
strike on Vunakanau, half our Liberator 
striking force managed to fight their way 
through a 50-mile front, successfully bomb- 
ing the target. Another commendation was 
received from Admiral Halsey, this time con- 
cerning strikes on Lakunai Airdrome: 

“My compliments to all hands concerned 
on damaging air blows of 26th and 27th. 
Keep ’em burning.” HALSEY. 

Weather 

One who hasn’t experienced it can never 
tell or quite understand the terrifying effect 
bad weather and frontal conditions have. 
One crew, reporting on their flight through a 
tropical storm, gave a hair-raising description 
of a frontal encounter. (This crew was that 
of Lt. Zenner, later lost over Truk.) 

“While flying on instruments we came into tur- 
bulent air currents which lifted our airplane into 
the air. When it was leveled off it was found to 
he 5,000 feet above the original course. During 
the time the aircraft was in the turbulence, one 
bomb bay door was blown from its guides, the 
top hatch was blown inwards by air pressure, at 
the same time ammunition boxes and belts and 
other loose gear used in flying, was being tossed 
about the plane, bruising and scratching several 
of the crew members. Before being able to re- 
lease the bombs two of the crew had to walk out 
on the catwalk to hack the doors open.” 

Headquarters of the 5th Group moved 
from Carney Field to Munda Airfield on 
January 27 to February 4. 

The most important thing that happened to 
this group during this period was the assignment 
of Rabaul Targets. The enthusiasm of combat 
crews and all personnel reached a new high with 
the knowledge that they were to hit such tar- 



T h is cheerful dispensary teas set up wherever the ~>th 
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gets as Rabaul Town, supply dumps, repair shops 
and airfields. The importance of the reduction 
of this major Jap stronghold was not under- 
estimated by our men. 5th Group combat crews 
and ground personnel realized that control of the 
air was a dominant factor in island-to-island war- 
fare. Rabaul was the nerve center of the Nips’ 
defensive effort in the Solomons and the Bismarck 
Archipelago. From Rabaul, Nip bombers could 
constantly bomb our airfields and troops. Planes 
could be shifted quickly from Rabaul Airfields 
and concentrated on short notice to separate points 
in the South and Central Pacific, thus making 
the Jap Air Force in this area highly mobile. 
Rabaul itself was fed with airplanes through 
Truk from the Empire. 

The Solomons Campaign (Munda, Ballale, Vila, 
Kahili and Buka) demonstrated that once a dap 
base is in range of fighter-escorted bombers, then 
the combination of bombing by medium and 
heavy units renders it non-operational in short 
order. 

All 5th Bomb Group personnel realized 
the importance of its missions against Rabaul. 
The reduction of Rabaul to impotence would 
be as serious to the Japs as the elimination of 
Jap air power from the Solomons meant to 
28,000 Nip troops on Bougainville. 

Combat and ground crews and all other 
personnel set about their newly assigned task 
with great zeal. Flak and fighter damaged 
planes were quickly repaired and put into 
fighting shape. The number of personnel 
wishing crews well, “Sweating” take-offs and 
landings reached a new high. Two squadrons 
operating. The success of the missions for 
this period is undeniable. Despite heavy AA 
fire and fighter interception our Liberators 
put their eggs where they did the least good 
for the Japs. Fortunately the excellence of 
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One of the squadron supplies checks up on the unit’s 
needs 


our fighter cover prevented the many enemy 
fighters from coming through. But Nip AA 
was good — on one mission over half of our 
Liberators were holed. 

In this period most strikes were directed 
against targets in the Rabaul area, primarily 
Lakunai and Tobera Airdromes. Nearly all 
targets hit were airfields, as follows: Laku- 
nai, Rapopo, Keravat, Vunakanau, Tobera, 
Boropopo Airfields and supply areas in the 
Rabaul area; Kahili and Kara Airfields on 
Bougainville: Tonelli; Buka; Poparang Sea- 
plane Base, Kavieng Harbor (New Ireland) ; 
Ballale, Kleine Island; Kondakanimboko 
Island: Sahano Island; Ervanta Island and 
Faisi. 

An extract from an Intelligence Summary 
states : “In what their fighter cover called the 
best B-24 strike ever, 23 Heavies laid La- 
kunai with 88 tons that hit all over the 
strip.” 

Two squadrons participated in these opera- 
tions. The combination was 23rd— 31st Squad- 
rons. 

Tn a briefing to the 394th which arrived 
for its strike period Col. Reddoch said, “The 
394th has a very tough job ahead to fill the 
shoes of the 23rd. Without resorting to our 
records I believe I can safely say the 5th 
Group in the past two months has dropped 
more bombs more accurately on major tar- 
gets than at any other time in its history. The 
idea is to be long-faced over a mediocre mis- 
sion, and aim at nothing short of perfection.” 

March saw a continuation of these strikes 
and then a shifting to attacks on airfields on 
New Ireland in support of our Naval Task 
Force strike on Kavieng and the landings on 


Emiru Island, just northwest of New Ire- 
land; it was during this strike that the 5th 
Group “Blitz” finished off Rabaul Town. 

For a strike on Rapopo the 5th Group re- 
ceived the following commendation : 

“Superb piece of work on Rapopo on fif- 
teenth. Congratulations.” 

GENERAL HUBERT R. HARMON. 

During these Rabaul strikes the 5th Group 
worked in very close co-ordination with 
American Naval units. The following tele- 
type received from higher headquarters: 

From: COMSOPAC ADVON 
To: COMAIRSOPAC — CTG 38.4 
Info: ALL TFC SOP AC— CINCPAC 
BT 

Following message received from CINCSOWES- 
PAC and passed with pleasure Quote Heartiest 
congratulations to you and all concerned on the 
Rabaul air strikes x The relentlessness of the at- 
tacks and their effectiveness have aroused admira- 
tion and enthusiasm everywhere x Thundering and 
successful destroyer raids were also splendid in 
every way and were conceived and accomplished in 
the hest farragut manner Unquote Pd 

It was also at this time that the men of the 
5th Bomb Group started singing: 

“AFTER RABAUL IS OYER” 

(Tune: After the Ball Is Over ) 

After Rabaul is over, After the fight is through, 
After Rabaul is over, What will the Fifth Group 

do ? 

Some will be flying homewards, 

But we’ll have no such luck, 

After Rabaul is over, we’ll go on to Truk. 

Truk 

Toward the end of the month the group 
prepared itself for a long mission. Fuel con- 
sumption was checked and bomb bay tanks 
installed. 

Then on March 27th this group, without 
fighter cover, was sent to strike Moen Air- 
field on Truk Island. This strike was con- 
ducted in support of our Naval Task Force 
operation on the Palau Islands. Staging 
through Torokina. Bougainville Island, Lt. 
Col. Reddoch led a 5th Group formation to 
accomplish this mission. After fighting 
weather fronts that couldn’t be penetrated, 
the group was forced to bomh an alternate 
target. However, on March 30th the 5th 
Group successfully bombed Truk. Strong 
formations of Nip fighters — over 130 Jap 
planes — intercepted our formations, and a 
45-minute running battle ensued. Despite a 
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well-knit formation, many of our Liberators 
were badly shot up. Fortunately more than 
half of the crew members were rescued from 
three downed Liberators. 

Regarding this mission, the following com- 
mendation was received from General Wil- 
liam A. Matheny, XIII Bomber Command: 

“Your fighting organization lias earned the 
highest possible praise for its daylight strike 
against Moen Airfield, Truk Islands, on 30 March 
1944. With crews fatigued by previous hard fly- 
ing; with the formation being weakened by air- 
planes falling out due to unavoidable lack of main- 
tenance, against heavy weather odds, eleven crews 
held their ships in place and accomplished their 
mission in the face of probably tremendous fighter 
interception. Every man in the 5th Bomb Group 
(H) can take just pride in an accomplishment 
well done under most difficult circumstances.’’ 

Again, on April 2nd, Colonel Reddoch led 
a formation of Liberators onto Truk. The 
target was Dublon Town on Dublon Island 
in the Truk Atoll. Despite heavy weather 
which prevented one squadron from reaching 
the target, the 394th Squadron continued 
through heavy fighter opposition, and with 
no fighter protection blasted Dublon Town, 
then fought its way home. Three more crews 
were lost that bloody day. 

At the end of these strikes the entire Group 
Headquarters and four squadrons started a 
move from Munda and Guadalcanal to Mo- 
mote Airfield on Los Negros Island in the 
Admiralty Group. The group had the spe- 
cial assignment of knocking out Woleai 
Island in the Caroline Island Group. 

During the first four months of 1944, 
while the 5th Group was blasting targets on 
New Ireland, New Britain, Bougainville, 
Truk and knocking out Rabaul, the Japs were 
beginning to roll rapidly backwards. Our 
forces invaded Eniwetok in the Marshalls 
and Manus and Los Negros Islands in the 
Admiralties. 

In April the 5th Group received the follow- 
ing commendations for a job well done: 
Subject : Message of Congratulations 
To: CO’S, all units, 13 AAF 

With the announcement of the virtual comple- 
tion of the South Pacific campaign, except for mop- 
ping up and starving out operations, I can tell 
you that no greater fighting team has ever been 
put together. From the desperate days of Guadal- 
canal to the smooth steam-rolling days of Bou- 
gainville and the easy seizure of Green and Emi- 



Combal crew s of the .7 Ih Group unloading for a 
mission against Woleai 


rau, all U.S. and Allied services put aside every 
consideration but the one goal of wiping out the 
Japs. As you progressed, your techniques and 
teamwork improved until at the last Amphibious, 
Sea and Air Forces were working as one beauti- 
ful piece of precision machinery that crushed and 
baffled out hated enemy in every encounter. Your 
resourcefulness, tireless ingenuity, co-operation, 
and indomitable fighting spirit from a battle pat- 
era that will everywhere be an inspiration. And 
a great measure of sky blazing, sea sweeping, jun- 
gle smashing of the combat forces goes to the con- 
struction gangs and service organizations that 
bull-dozed bases out of the jungle, brought up the 
beans and bullets and supplies. You never stopped 
moving forward, and the Jap never could get to 
launch a sustained counterattack. You beat them 
wherever you found them, and you never stopped 
looking for them and tearing into them. Well 
done. Halsey. 

“To the nine Liberators who fought through 
weather without their cover, and plastered the city 
of Rabaul. Well done.” 

General Mitchell 
Comairsols. 

The crews who had been fighting the Nips 
from during this entire period were singing 
the following song to the tune of Indiana: 

“WE’LL SAY GOOD-BYE TO MALAITA” 
We’ll say good-bye to Malaita, 

And the field at Guadalcanal ; 

And we’ll say good-bye to Gizo Harbor, 

And the whole of Bougainville. 

We’ll say good-bye to old New Georgia, 

And to Santa Isabel; 

For you can take the Isle of Espiritu Santos, 

And blow it clear to hell. 
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We'll say good-bye to Naval Orders, 

And to take-off long before dawn; 

We’ll say good-bye to cloudy weather, 

And to flying on and on. 

We’ll say good-bye to aerial combat, 

And to Zero’s by the score; 

For you can take what’s left of Hirohito’s Air 
Force 

And fly it never more. 

We’ll say good-bye to old Kahili, 

Buka and Bonis, too; 

We’ll say good-bye to Old Rabaul, 

And the Ack-Ack at Nauru. 

We’ll say good-bye to Setter Tower, 

And supplies at good Old Truk; 

And you can have the rest of all our targets 
And what’s left of our luck. 

Woleai, Caroline Islands Group 
The 5th Bomb Group (H) moved into 
Los Negros scarcely a month and a half after 
General Innis P. Swift and the 1st Cav- 
alry Division had invaded the island. First 
arrivals on the strip could still see the rav- 
ages of the battle which had taken place for 
the control of Momote Field. The pungent 
odor of dead Japs lying on revetments and 
hidden foxholes was sickening. However, 
ten days after the squadrons had moved to 
Momote, they started on their first mission. 
For the first time since peacetime years in 
Hawaii, the whole 5th Group was together 
on one field and on one island. The family 
was complete. Cheers arose from men on 
the ground when they saw for the first time 
Liberators of all the squadrons in one 5th 
Group formation. 


The primary target for the group in April, 
1944, was the Woleai Atoll, particularly 
Woleai Island itself. This target was an im- 
portant Jap search plane and naval base, and 
also a stepping stone for aircraft and supplies 
from Palau Islands to Truk, Saipan and Yap 
Islands. The destruction of the defenses and 
installation on Woleai would give the Japs 
a definite jolt. The bombing strikes on this 
target, at that time, would materially aid 
our future invasion plans on Western New 
Guinea and Saipan. The “eyes” of Woleai 
had to be blacked out and their Naval Forces 
had to be put on the defensive. This was 
the mission of the 5th Bomb Group. 

In a series of 13 strikes, nine of which 
were on Woleai itself, Liberators of the 5th 
Bomb Group pounded this target into a mass 
of smoke, fires and bomb craters. AA gun 
positions, supplies, personnel and the run- 
way felt the attack. Combat crews flew these 
strikes without fighter cover. Ack-ack over 
this target was accurate and interception con- 
sisted of 10 to 12 enemy fighters on each 
mission. A goodly number of these Nip fight- 
ers were shot down so that by the end of 
the period there was very little opposition ex- 
cept from ground defenses. The mission to 
Woleai and return was approximately 10 
hours long, and entirely over water. There 
wasn’t a dot of land anywhere between the 
target and Momote Strip. It was indeed a 
long, dreary mission, but it was also the 
forerunner of longer history-making mis- 
sions. These strikes were so effective in 
knocking out and neutralizing this target that 
the group received a Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tion which reads as follows: 

By direction of the President, under 

THE PROVISIONS OF EXECUTIVE ORDER 
No. 9396, THE FOLLOWING UNIT IS CITED 
by the Commanding General, Far 
East Air Forces: 

5th BOMBARDMENT GROUP (H) 

For outstanding performance of duty in action 
during the period 18 April to 15 May 1944. Al- 
most immediately after arriving at Los Negros, 
Admiralty Islands, the 5th Bombardment Group 
(H) was assigned the task of neutralizing the 
Woleai Island group, a key base in the Japanese 
inner defense circle. Located there were an air- 
field, bivouac areas, supply and storage depots, a 
radio direction finder station, and a number of 
antiaircraft positions. The airfield was an im- 
portant base for the staging of enemy tactical air- 
craft between Japan and the vital naval base at 
Truk. Combat crewmen of this group, making 
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flights of approximately 1,400 nautical miles en- 
tirely over water without fighter support, through 
severe tropical weather fronts, struck devastating 
blows at this enemy stronghold. From 18 April 
through 26 April, B-24 aircraft of the 5th Bom- 
bardment Group (H) caused widespread destruc- 
tion. Shortly afterward, they were joined by an- 
other bombardment group, and operations con- 
tinued through the middle of May. Ammunition, 
fuel and supply dumps at Woleai were destroyed 
or severly damaged; antiaircraft positions were 
knocked out; runways were smashed, and 280 
feet of a causeway was badly damaged. The gun- 
ners in this group shot down at least 20 enemy 
aircraft and probably 5 others, and destroyed 8 
and probably destroyed 9 airplanes on the ground. 
Four of the Liberators were lost. Often braving 
intense antiaircraft fire, navigating and bombing 
with superior accuracy, the 5th Bombardment 
Group (H), in less than a month, was largely 
responsible for reducing to a shambles a base 
upon which the Japanese had depended for an un- 
interrupted flow of supplies and aircraft for the 
strategic defense of Truk, Palau, and the western 
Caroline and Marianas Islands. All during this 
period the ground echelon worked steadily and 
efficiently to keep the aircraft in peak operational 
condition. The exemplary courage and devotion 
to duty displayed by the personnel of the 5th 
Bombardment Group (H) reflect great honor upon 
the Armed Forces and the United States. 

In the early part of April the 5th Bomb 
Group welcomed a new commanding officer — 
Colonel Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr. Colonel 
Musgrave came to the group after completing 
a tour in the Caribbean and after receiving 
excellent training in aerial tactics, equipment 
and AA. As he expressed it, he came to the 
group “rich in theory and anxious to learn 
the combat methods of the 5th Bomb Group." 
On his second combat strike, the fourth of 
the group on Woleai, he was wounded in the 
leg and hospitalized. Lt. Col. Reddoch again 
assumed command. 

During this period Gen. MacArthur in- 
vaded and occupied Hollandia, Tanahmarah 
Bay and Aitape in the Dutch New Guinea. 
Several days later Mahang and Alexishafen 
were occupied. The last day of the month of 
April saw our Carrier Forces raid Truk, Sa- 
tawan, Wake and Ponape. In these opera- 
tions 125 Jap planes were destroyed. 

Biak, Schouten Island Group 

The 5th Bomb Group increased its activi- 
ties during May 1944. With the exception 
of a few strikes on Truk and Woleai, most 
of the Bomber Baron efforts were concen- 
trated on the pre-invasion bombing of Biak. 



5th Group Liberators bomb Bosnek on Biak prior to 
U. S. landings 


Supplies, personnel, Moloner Runway and 
finally Bosnek Town supply area and beach 
defenses bore the brunt of these attacks. It 
is interesting to note that the 13th Air Task 
Force of which the 5th Bomb Group was 
a part, dealt almost exclusively with the pre- 
invasion beach defenses at Bosnek Town 
where the actual D-Day landings were made. 

Perhaps the outstanding Bomber Baron 
strike in this series was the bombing of Bos- 
nek Supply and Personnel area on Biak 
Island. Returning combat crews reported, 
“Twelve to fifteen good fires were started. 
Two very large fires, with flames from 600 
to 800 feet high, continued to pour forth 
black smoke which rose to 10,000 to 12,000 
feet. This smoke was observed 65 to 80 
miles from the target. Also several large 
explosions started a solid mass of white 
smoke to 2,000 feet. Other explosions popped 
for 15 minutes and were possibly caused by 
hits on the Jap gasoline supply. A direct hit 
was made on the Jap Army Air Flotilla Head- 
quarters Building, demolishing it.” 

This series of strikes was unquestionably a 
huge success as witnessed by the commenda- 
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5th Group combat crews are briefed for a mission 
against Truk 


tion received from the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the 5th Air Force: 

“Extend my hearty congratulations on 
your highly successful initial contribu- 
tion to the destruction of the enemy air 
forces.” (General) whitehead. 

On May 27, 1944, about ten minutes after 
our Liberators again bombed Bosnek Town, 
American infantry successfully invaded Biak. 
With the invasion and eventual occupation, 
our forces on this island dominated all of 
Geelvink Bay, New' Guinea. The next few 
days near-by Owi and Woandi Islands were 
captured, followed by the capture of Mok- 
mer Airdrome on Biak. 

These strikes were not without cost to the 
group. Enemy fighter and antiaircraft had 
shot down several of our Liberators, and 
wounded several other men. One of the offi- 
cers who had been shot down was the be- 
loved Major Gerald Cass, CO of the 72nd 
Squadron. In his honor the local baseball 
field on Los Negros was named Cass Field. 

Truk Atoll, Caroline Islands 

After the successful part it played in the 
Biak invasion, the 5th Group turned its at- 
tention to an old but dangerous target. The 
first part of June saw the Bomber Barons in 
a series of strikes on Truk targets. Truk was 
part of the Truk, Guam, Saipan, Yap, Woleai 
and Palau chain of Jap-held islands which 
defended their hold on the Philippines. Once 
these targets were neutralized, the Jap hold 
on the Philippines would be weakened. In 
the over-all military and naval strategy, the 
invasion of Saipan in the Mariannas was 


vital. The 5th Group’s part in this invasion 
was the neutralization of Nip striking power 
and repair facilities at Truk. In a concen- 
trated series of strikes on targets in the Truk 
Atoll, Bomber Baron Liberators concen- 
trated almost daily strikes on the vital Dub- 
Ion Island installation and the main fighter 
base and repair facilities on Eton Island. 

Despite the handicap of weather, which 
at times solidly socked in the target area, 
our Liberators fought their way through and 
caused major damage to Nip installations. 
We can easily imagine the anger of the Jap 
high officials in the North Dublon Island 
when they returned to discover that the Jap 
Army and Navy Headquarters area had been 
blasted to smithereens. Rapidly the Nips 
were losing their grip on what was once 
considered the strongest of their Pacific for- 
tresses. 

When this series of strikes started the 
Nips had put up 40 interceptors in the air. 
These later decreased to approximately 10 
fighters. These Jap fighters did not press 
their attack like they used to. They seemed 
to be whipped. Then after the last strike in 
this series, also the Bomber Barons’ last 
strike on Truk, on June 19th, the combat 
crews returned with beaming faces to report 
that they had “put their eggs in the Jap 
basket” without any trouble. On this mis- 
sion the Nips made themselves conspicuous 
by their absence. Our combat crews were 
almost delirious with joy and jubilation. 

The old-timers had been in the thick of the 
fighting for over a year. The newcomers 
came in the early part of the year, first when 
our forces were starting to make marked for- 
ward advances. These crews had hit almost 
every Jap stronghold within flying distance of 
their Liberators. Some times there was 
friendly fighter cover; other times they had 
to use cold nerve, guts and fighting skill to 
make their way through swarms of enemy 
fighters, into and out of the enemy target 
area. Weather was seldom a deterrent and 
distance was taken as a matter of course. But 
these men were tired. No wonder they were 
so happy about the possibilities of “milk 
runs” on Truk. But that was not to be. Sev- 
eral days later Liberators of the 7th Air 
Force made what is believed to be their first 
daylight raid on Truk. 

Toward the end of the Bomber Barons’ 
series of strikes on Truk, American Marines 
invaded Saipan on June 15th. Five days 
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Jap planes burn on Yap. after being hit by 5th Group bombs 


later Japanese Naval Task Force Carrier 
aircraft attacked our fleet which was sup- 
porting the Saipan landings. American Fleet 
airplanes forced the Nip Fleet to break off 
engagement and retire with the loss of 428 
planes, five ships sunk, two probably sunk, 
and 1 1 damaged. 

Again the Liberators of the 5th Group 
were called upon to support the American 
Naval operations at Saipan. This time the 
target was to be Yap Island, which was one 
of the links in the broken Jap chain of de- 
fenses for the Philippines. Our assignment 
was to bomb any important Jap naval unit 
which attempted to take shelter in Yap Har- 
bor, or which attempted to refuel or take 
refuge in near-by waters. 

Yap Island, Caroline Islands 

The assignment was important. The tired 
combat men felt its importance. The length 
of this mission and the estimated flying 
time was also quite impressive, not to men- 
tion the uncertainty of weather over a 
1,000-milc route which was completely over 
water and had no check points. Fighter 
interception and AA were accepted facts. Ac- 
tually this series of missions didn’t appear 
appetizing to our combat men. But tbe as- 
signment was there, and the Bomber Barons 
girded themselves for another battle. 

On June 22, 1944 the 5th Group set out to 
strike enemy shipping at Yap. This strike 
was the first daylight strike of land-based 
bombers on Yap Island. Arriving at Yap, 
our Liberators failed to find any Jap Naval 


units. Therefore they bombed the alternate 
targets of Yap airdrome and Yap Town. Be- 
sides the serious damage inflicted on these 
targets, sixteen Jap planes were destroyed on 
the ground. After flying a round-trip of over 
2,000 miles in approximately 12 hours, com- 
bat crews returned tired and weary, but tri- 
umphant in having accomplished a successful 
mission. The 5th Bomb Group had achieved 
another outstanding feat. This mission called 
for the extreme flying range of a B-24 carry- 
ing an effective bomb load. It took the au- 
dacity of the 5th Bomb Group to prove that 
the B-24 could fly even farther than before 
carrying an effective load. This was proven 
in a later strike on Balikpapan but that is 
another part of the Bomber Baron History 
which will be revealed in the pages to follow. 

With the exception of two strikes on No- 
emfoor, the Bomber Barons concentrated 
their efforts on striking targets on Yap and 
Woleai Islands through July into the early 
part of August 1944. During this entire 
period our Liberators fought weather, dis- 
tance, enemy fighters and AA, and 15 to 25 
Nip fighters consistently attacked our Lib- 
erators. These fighters were tough and eager, 
pressing their attack until our gunners could 
almost see the slant of their eyes. Many Nip 
fighters were destroyed in the air and on 
the ground, but there were always more. Ap- 
parently air reinforcements came in from the 
Philippines through the Palau Islands which 
were only 470 miles away. 

The continuance and intensity of inter- 
ception experienced over Yap was indicative 
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The 5th Group camp area on Los Negros. Admiralty Islands: Sreadler Harbor appears in upper right; Hyane 
Lagoon, where 1st Division landed, appears in upper left; beach in foreground fronts Bismarck Sea 


of the importance which the Japanese at- 
tached the maintenance and functioning of 
Yap as a strong air base. Tt wasn’t until the 
end of July that Nip fighters, then down to 
four and six fighters. Replacements for the 
Japanese aircraft shot down by our bombers 
had been sent to Yap in a steady stream. But 
they were unable to stop our damaging blows, 
even though all missions were flown against 
Yap without fighter escort. Quite a number 
of crews had been lost during this period. It 
was during these days that a song was writ- 
ten which so well expressed the feelings of 
our tired and battle-weary combat men. Its 
author is anonymous but lyrics and tune be- 
came extremely popular: old-timers remem- 
ber the catchy tune. The following are the 
words to the song, I Wanna Go Home: 

I wanna go home ; 

I wanna go home. 

The B-twenty-fours, how they rumble and roar, 
I don’t wanna fly over Yap any more. 

Take me back to Times Square, 

Where the girls are shapely and fair; 

Oh, my, I’m too young to die — 

I wanna go home. 

I wanna go home ; 

I wanna go home. 

We’re through with the Shortlands and Old Bou- 
gainville, 

If the Japs don’t get us the weather sure will. 


Take me back to Friso; 

That’s where I want to go. 

Oh, my, I’m too young to die — 

I wanna go home. 

I wanna go home; 

I wanna go home. 

Life paints pictures of tracers at night — 

Time says Aek-Ack’s a wonderful sight. 

Up close it loses appeal; 

The stuff we see is too real. 

Oh, my, I’m too young to die — 

T wanna go home. 

I wanna go home; 

I wanna go home. 

The Flight Surgeon tells me I’m ready to fly; 
The Chaplain tells me I’m ready to die. 

I’m tired of this stuff — 

I’m ready to quit. 

Oh, my, I’m too young to die — 

I wanna go home. 

The Yap and Woleai strikes continued 
right into the early part of August. These 
last strikes were accomplished in the face of 
extremely bad weather conditions. Weather 
over the Pacific was on a rampage. On one 
of these missions our Liberators fought mild 
and severe frontal conditions nearly the en- 
tire route to and from the target. By expert 
navigation the pin-point target was found, 
and it was open. It was successfully bombed 
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and then came the fight through weather en 
route back to base. Nearly seven hours out of 
twelve were flown in weather. Very seldom 
was it possible to get a glimpse of sky or 
weather. 

Experiencing such blind flying is enough 
to make one prayer-minded. One begins 
to feel so humble and small in the face of 
the wild elements over the Pacific. To see 
a mass of grey, angry clouds drive into the 
windshield of the pilot’s cockpit is enough 
to create uncertainty as to the future. To 
remain in these ferocious looking clouds for 
hours, with the elements tearing and tossing 
the Liberator around like a cork on water 
and not even being able to see the wing tips, 
leaves a sickly sensation in one’s stomach. 
To know that the airplane is flying at an 
extreme flue range and that there is nothing 
but water underneath leaves one in doubt as 
to the advisability of flying on another one 
of these missions. Fighting the enemy is 
something physical and tangible. Fighting 
weather consists mostly of prayers and 
“sweating out” the elements. On several 
occasions 5th Group Liberators took off 
to fly over the wide reaches of the Pacific 
never to be heard of again. On other occa- 
sions Liberators were seen to have entered 
weather and just disappeared. No wonder 
our combat crews listed the importance of 
their enemies in the following order — 
WEATHER DISTANCE JAPS. 

Nevertheless the Bomber Barons continu- 
ally returned to pound these targets on Yap. 
The following reflects the effectiveness of 
the 5th Group’s operations on Yap and Wol- 
eai : 

TO : Major General St. Claire Street, 

Commanding General, Thirteenth Air Force. 
Dear Bill : 

I have just had a letter from Admiral Carney, 
Chief of Staff, Third Fleet, in which he said that 
the “dammed 13th Air Force has just about spoiled 
the war for our carriers, particularly at Yap; 
Davidson’s Command, Task Force 38, left Yap in 
disgust after the first day because our old Ex- 
So. Pac. 13th Air Force had left no decent tar- 
gets.” \Ye all feel good with you to see such a 
comment. 

Cordially, 

R. K. Sutherland, 

Lt. General, USA 
General Headquarters, 

Southwest Pacific Area, 

Office of the Chief of Staff. 



The lead bombardier is a busy man on the bomb run 


5th Bomb Group and 13th Airforce 
Transferred to FEAF 

June 27, 1944 saw the Fifth and Thir- 
teenth Air Forces joined under the combined 
operations of the Far Eastern Air Forces — 
FEAF. General Kenney assumed command 
of FEAF. 

Previously the 5th Bombardment Group, 
as a unit of 13th AF, had been functioning 
under the Joint Army-Navy Control which 
was under the command of Admiral Halsey. 
It was with regret that the 5th Group found 
itself transferred from Admiral Halsey’s 
command. Probably more than anybody 
else in higher headquarters, Admiral Halsey 
knew the important part the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group and the Jungle Air Force had 
played in this war. The following was a 
parting message to the 5th group from that 
hurley, cocky, fighting Admiral: 

14 June 44 

Proudly I send this parting well done to my vic- 
torious all-services South Pacific Fighting Team. 
You have met, measured, and mowed down the 
best the enemy had on land and sea and in the air. 
You have sent hundreds of Tojo’s ships, thou- 
sands of his planes, tens of thousands of his slip- 
pery minions whence they can never again attack 
our flag, nor the flags of our Allies. You beat the 
Jap in the grim victory at Guadalcanal ; you drove 
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him back and hunted him out; you broke his offen- 
sive spirit in those smashing Bougainville-Rabaul 
blows at his ships and planes in November, 194:1; 
and you have smashed him and rolled over him to 
easily occupy Emirau. And now, carry on the 
smashing South Pacific tradition under your new 
commander, and may we join up again farther 
along the Road to Tokyo. halsky. 

Noemfoor, New Guinea 

Toward the end of June the situation in 
Saipan was well under control. On June 
30th the 5th Group was called upon by Gen- 
eral MacArthur to accomplish a pre-invasion 
bombing of Noemfoor. The Bomber Ba- 
ron Liberators, flying through a practically 
continuous frontal weather condition, bombed 
Kamiri Airdrome on Noemfoor Island. A 
second strike on Noemfoor was accomplished 
on July 1, 1944. Thus the 5th Group again 
participated in a pre-invasion operation, by 
destroying Nip defenses and supplies. On 
July 2nd General MacArthur’s ground forces 
invaded Noemfoor in the face of a limited 
amount of opposition. 

The following message was received by 
the 5th Bomb Group: 

“My heartiest congratulations to you for 
the splendid execution of the Noemfoor 
operation. It upheld the best air tradi- 
tion.” 

“MacArthur.” 

Palau Islands, Caroline Island Group 

After these two operations, the 5th Group 
returned to pound Yap and Woleai into 


shambles. Right up to and including August 
9th our Liberators blasted these targets. 
Throughout this period American Naval 
units and Marines completed the conquest 
of Saipan, invaded and conquered Tinian 
and Guam Islands. The strongest and last 
supporting fortress for the protection of the 
Palau Island Group was gone, and the Palau 
Islands were to be our next targets. These 
were the westernmost islands of the Caroline 
Island Group. They represented the store- 
house, arsenal and administrative direction 
for all of the Japanese Mandated and for- 
mer Nip conquered islands to the east. The 
intricate defense system that had been set 
up to protect Palau had been torn away. 
Truk, Yap and Woleai though still Jap-held 
were all neutralized and had been by-passed. 
The major islands in the Marianas were now 
in American hands. Now alone in the Pa- 
cific, stripped of her network of defenses, 
Palau stood as the last eastern barrier sep- 
arating us from the Philippines. 

It was for this assignment that the 5th 
Group was ordered to move to Wakde Island, 
just off the coast of western New Guinea. 
By August 24th all squadron air echelons 
and necessary administrative personnel had 
arrived on Wakde Island. It was also during 
this period, on August 15, 1944, that Col. 
Thomas C. Musgrove returned and again 
assumed command of the 5th Bomb Group. 

It was in this same period that many new 
combat crews had arrived to replace those 
that were left of the combat weary oldtimers 
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who had fought such a magnificent battle 
against overwhelming odds. From Rabaul 
through Truk, Yap and Woleai these men 
had fought almost alone, without any fighter 
protection. One of their missions meant 
contact with enemy fighters, and seldom did 
these officers and men have friendly fighters 
for cover. Sheer guts, nerve and fighting 
skill carried these men through to targets 
which they were determined to destroy. 

These few men and their Liberators com- 
bined with the combat crews and Liberators 
of the 307th Bomb Group made up the driv- 
ing force of the “Fighting 13th Air Force” 
which spearheaded the American attack on 
Nip strongholds from Munda to the very 
gates of the Philippines. This drive made 
many of the combat men old before their 
time. Many good friends were gone, never 
to return. Now they had finished the job, 
a job well done. It was up to the new com- 
bat crews. The following pages will tell 
how successfully they carried on. 

In the first briefing for the Palau mission 
Col. Musgrave stressed the importance of 
our new target. It had to be knocked out 
in a given number of strikes so that an over- 
all strategic operation could be carried out. 
The purpose of our missions were to destroy 
Koror Town and neutralize Jap airdromes 
on Peleliu, Ngesebus and Babelthaup. 

The first strike was Koror Town, Palau, 
where Jap administration was carried out. 
On this mission approximately six Nip fight- 
ers shot down one of our Liberators. Even 
this close to Nip civilization, several of the 
crew members who had bailed out were 
strafed. The unfortunate loss of this crew 
was a blow to the gjroup. These men were 
almost through flying, and were ready to go 
home. Once before they had been shot down, 
but they had been rescued. This time they 
didn’t have a chance. 

Following this first strike, a series of mis- 
sions concentrated on Nip personnel, installa- 
tions and airfields. The Bomber Barons 
blasted each target into shambles. By the 
end of the designated period the Palau tar- 
gets had been knocked out. Weather again 
caused our Liberators much trouble but our 
persistent combat crews always managed 
to find a hold somewhere in the clouds 
through which they bombed a Palau target, 
although the new radar planes helped time 
and again to bring the formations in on the 
proper heading for the bomb run. 



On Xoemfoor mess facilities were limited, with these 
makeshift tables being used 


Halmahera Isi.ands 

Once the Palau targets had been knocked 
out the operations of the 5th Bomb Group 
were directed against targets in the Halma- 
hera Islands. These islands were the last 
Nip strongholds south of the Philippines. 
The Palau Islands had been the last Philip- 
pine protection to the east. The Halma- 
heras had many good airfields and excellent 
harbors, and even more important, they 
represented Japan’s protection for her vital 
oil and gasoline industries in Borneo. 

In a series of strikes starting with the first 
one on Galela Airdrome, the 5th Group 
pounded Galela, Miti, Lolobata and Hatata- 
bako airfields. On several of these airfields 
the Nip AA, though not always intense, was 
extremely accurate. Heavy clouds hung on 
top of the high volcanic mountains, making 
it difficult for our bombardiers to pick up 
their targets. In many cases two and three 
homb runs were made before “bombs 
away.” By September 15th all the import- 
ant Nip targets in the Halmaheras had been 
neutralized. On the same day that our Lib- 
erators were completing their last strike on 
I.olohata and Hatatabako in the Halmahe- 
ras, two American invasion forces were at 
work. On September 15th the 1st Marine 
Division landed on Peleliu Island. Peleliu 
airfield was captured the next day. Peleliu 
airfield had been very effectively pounded by 
the Bomber Barons. The same day General 
MacArthur and his Ground Troops bypassed 
the main Halmahera Island, and landed on 
the southern tip of the northernmost island 
— Moratai. Once both the Palaus and Hal- 
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Smoke rose twenty thousand feet from 5th Group fires 
at Balikpapan 


maheras were under American control, Nip 
targets in the Philippines became vulnerable 
to bomber attack from airplanes based on 
both islands. 

The following message from the Com- 
manding General of the Sixth Army indi- 
cates the important part played by the Bom- 
ber Barons in support of American opera- 
tions on Moratai, Halmahera. 

To: 5th Bomb Group (H). 

“My heartiest congratulations on your 
fine performance in support of the op- 
erations on Moratai. My sincere ap- 
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preciation to the men and officers par- 
ticipating for their effective and whole- 
hearted support of the ground forces.” 
Signed — General Kreuger. 

Ceram Islands 

After its effective bombing operation on 
Palau and the Halmaheras, the Bomber Ba- 
rons started operations against personnel 
and supply targets in the Ceram Islands lo- 
cated southwest of the extreme western por- 
tion of New Guinea. With the apparent 
lack of shipping available to the Japs, these 
islands seemed to be the storehouses of iso- 
lated Nip troops in New Guinea and the 
Halmaheras. 

Again the 5th Group’s old nemesis ap- 
peared en route to, over and from the target. 
Weather consisted of 6/10 to 8/10 cloud 
coverage with squalls and towering cumulous 
clouds. Despite these hampering weather 
conditions, our Liberators bombed approxi- 
mately a dozen targets in Ceram in three 
days of operations. 

The most noteworthy strike was the one 
on Amahai Tow’n which was almost com- 
pletely wiped out by the bombs from one 
Liberator. 

Balikpapan, Borneo 

During this time the 5th Group had been 
alerted for a quick move to Noemfoor Island. 
An advance party left for Noemfoor, by 
air, on September 18th while strikes were 
still being conducted on Ceram. The next 
few days saw the air echelons of all squad- 
rons plus sections of Group Headquarters, 
move to Noemfoor by air. After all com- 
bat crews, Liberators and necessary main- 
tenance men had arrived, they settled down 
in the sea of mud that was the 5th Group 
Area. Office tents and quarters were set 
up and everybody waited expectantly for 
news of a new target. Everybody knew 
this was to be an important operation. 

Then the news traveled around the camp 
that a Lt. Wright had tested a Liberator 
carrying a capacity fuel and bomb load. 
Finally the story was out. Balikpapan, Bor- 
neo, was to be our next target. After check- 
ing the map it was discovered that this tar- 
get meant a much longer mission than that 
accomplished over Yap. At the time it was 
felt that the Yap flight was being made at 
an extreme Liberator flying range. Now 
the 5th Group was going to make an even 
longer flight. 
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There was no doubt as to the importance 
of this target. Balikpapan was the most im- 
portant source of high octane aviation gaso- 
line and lubricating oil that the Japs had. 
These oil refineries supplied gasoline and oil 
to Nip airplanes in the Philippines and other 
surrounding Nip held territory. Knocking 
this target out meant a terrific blow to the 
Japs. General MacArthur termed this “the 
most strategically important Jap target in 
the Pacific.” 

The first target was the Pandansari Re- 
finery in Balikpapan, Borneo. This refinery 
plus two others in the Balikpapan area had 
an annual prewar production of 18,500 bar- 
rels of all types of oil products. The flight 
from Noemfoor to Balikpapan and return 
was approximately 2100 miles. To accomp- 
lish this mission, Col. Musgrave and Major 
Peirce, Deputy Group Commander, had 
planned a maximum gasoline load in addi- 
tion to a full bomb load. The 50 caliber 
ammunition load normally carried was cut 
in half. The estimated gross load to be 
carried by our Liberators was to be over 
68,000 pounds. This weight was far above 
the prescribed weight to be carried by a 
Liberator. The mission took on the gigan- 
tic preparations of a B-29 strike. Several 
test takeoffs and flights were successfully 
made by overloaded 5th Group Liberators. 
Then, with all reports in and all details 
worked out, the mission planned and briefed 
to the crews, our Liberators were ready for 
a night take-off on the morning of Sept. 30, 
1944. 

Three groups were to participate in this 
first strike. The 5th and 307th Group of 
the “Fighting 13th Air Force,” and the 90th 
Bomb Group of the Fifth Air Force. 

The night was brightly lit by stars. AA 
searchlights sent four beams of light straight 
up into the sky, one on either side of the 
ends of the runways. Wellwishers rang- 
ing from General St. Claire Street, C. G. 
of the 13th AF, down to the lowliest buck 
private, crowded the side of the strip. 

Right on schedule, at 0035 on September 
30, 1944, the first Liberator taxied onto the 
runway, and like a race horse at the post, 
nervously testing and straining its power, 
the engines were convulsively raced up and 
down. At 0040 minutes, with engines wide 
open, the first overloaded Liberator leaped 
forward, rapidly eating up the mile and a 
half of runway between the rows of ground 



On the group's several trips to Balikpapan it demol- 
ished virtually the entire installation, os shown in this 
action picture 


lights. For the “sweater-outers” on the 
sidelines, seconds seemed like years. Finally, 
within the last few hundred feet of the end 
of the runway, the Liberator slowly lifted 
its heavy load into the air, and flew between 
the two fingers of light which appeared to 
be the gateway to the unknown. The run- 
ning lights of the first Liberator had barely 
faded when another Liberator took off, fol- 
lowed by others in quick succession. 

After a 1300-mile flight the target area 
was reached. A Jap twin engine reconnais- 
sance plane had sighted our formations and 
trailed along. Undoubtedly this Nip plane 
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Group armament and ordnance personnel load bombs 
at night for the Balikpapan mission 


had sent a warning ahead. Once in the tar- 
get area, our formations, flying without 
fighter cover, were fiercely greeted by ap- 
proximately 25 to 35 Zekes, Tonys and Os- 
cars. Jap ack-ack burst its welcome all 
around our Liberators. Despite this hot 
reception Col. Musgrave led the squadrons 
of the 5th Group over the Pandansari Re- 
finery. All the squadrons of the 5th Group 
planted their bombs squarely on the Nip 
target. Huge fires and explosions were 
started. Black smoke billowed up to ap- 
proximately 6,000 feet at the time the for- 
mation left the target area. 

In the flight that followed three Nip fight- 
ers were, shot down and four others were 
probably destroyed. The 5th Group lost 
thtee Liberators, one of which was flown by 
j Major Peirce. A large proportion of the 
rest of the 5th Group airplanes were holed 
by ack-ack and fighters. Toward the end 
of the day these Liberators came struggling 
back by ones and twos; some had one en- 
gine feathered, others completely shot up. 
When the last Liberator had landed, their 
flying time ranged from 14 to 17 hours. 
Undoubtedly this had been one of the longest 
flights ever accomplished by a formation of 
Liberators. 

This severe blow to the Japanese strate- 
gic position was highly commended in a 
message from General MacArthur. 

“Please express to all officers and men 
involved my admiration of their resolute 
determination in pressing home the at- 
tacks on Balikpapan in the face of ex- 
traordinary difficulty and hazard. It 


shows up the finest tradition of the Air 
Force.” 

signed “MacArthur.” 

It was for this strike that the 5th Group 
received a Presidential Unit Citation which 
reads as follows: 

“By direction ok the President, i nder the 
provisions of Executive Order No. ()396, the 

FOLLOWING UNITS ARE CITED BY THE COMMANDING 

General, Far East Air Forces: 

For outstanding performance of duty in action, 
on 30 September 1944. Ordered to prepare for a 
maximum effort bombing strike at the 7,000,000 
barrel high-octane gasoline and oil refineries at 
the heavily defended Japanese base of Balikpapan, 
Borneo, personnel of the 5th Bombardment Group 
(II) worked feverishly to plan the tactical and 
technical details of the mission and to ready the 
B-24s for the long and hazardous flight. To 
reach their target the Liberators would have to 
fly a round trip of 2,610 miles entirely over water 
and enemy-held territory, the longest daylight 
mass formations bombing mission ever flown by 
B-24 aircraft. The normal ammunition supply 
would have to cut in half and the bomb and fuel 
load would be the heaviest ever carried by B-24s 
in the Southwest Pacific Area, 12,000 to 13,000 
pounds greater than the recommended load for 
this type of airplane. The night take-off from 
Noemfoor Island, Netherlands East Indies, was 
made by 24 aircraft of the 5th Bombardment 
Group (II) along with B-24s of another unit. 
When they were approximately 250 miles from 
the target, enemy reconnaissance planes alerted 
the powerful fighter and antiaircraft defenses of 
Balikpapan. Approaching the target, each of 
the 2 elements of bombers was fiercely attacked 
for more than an hour by approximately 30 ag- 
gressive enemy fighters, determined to break up 
and turn back the formation. As the B-24 crews 
came in for the bombing run at an altitude of 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet, they had to face anti- 
aircraft fire heavier, more intense, and more ac- 
curate than any they had ever encountered at 
the enemy bases of Rabaul, Truk or Palau. Al- 
though the primary target had been obscured by 
cloud cover, the 5th Bombardment Group (H), 
ignoring the less perilous alternative of hitting 
the secondary target, circled until the aiming 
point was cleared, then made a precision run. 
1 luring the circling maneuvers, antiaircraft fire 
badly damaged 15 of the bombers, 4 of which 
were later finished off by enemy fighters, but 
they continued to drop their bombs with devastat- 
ing effect. Photographic assessment of the dam- 
age showed 36 hits in the Pandansari refinery 
area, 4 hits on furnaces or pipe lines and the 
distillation units, 3 hits in the adjacent receiving 
tanks area, and 2 bomb patterns visible across the 
building and tank storage area. The success of 
this unusually long and daring mission definitely 
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proved the vulnerability of this Japanese refining 
center to daylight raids by land-based heavy 
bombers and resulted in a disruption in the flow 
of oil and gasoline which had an immediate effect 
on the enemy’s tactical operators. Credit for the 
success of this history-making mission must go 
not only to the gallantry and skill of the air 
crews but also to the outstanding devotion to duty 
of the maintenance crews and other ground per- 
sonnel, without whose determined efforts the strike 
could not have been made. The achievements of 
the 5th Bombardment Group (II) have brought 
great honor to the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

/s/ George C. Kenney 
George 0. Kenney, 

General, United States Army 
Commanding. 

At about this time the following message 
was received by General Street from Lt. 
General George C. Kenney, Commanding 
the Far Hast Air Forces, regarding targets 
previously hit by the Group: 

“My heartiest congratulations on the ex- 
cellent job of your command in accomp- 
lishing and maintaining the neutraliza- 
tion of Truk, Satawan, Yap, Puluwat, 
Woleai and Palau with continuous and 
aggressive attacks — a difficult job well 
done.” 

Signed “Kknnky.” 

October saw this group continue its smash- 
ing attack on the oil refinery installations at 
Balikpapan. Only the 5th and 307th Group, 
without fighter protection, participated on 
the second Balikpapan mission. Again the 
opposition was fierce but our Liberators suc- 
cessfully plastered their target. 

While returning from this mission ele- 
ments of the 5th Bomb Group escorted a 
crippled Liberator the 307th Bomb Group 
from the target. The following reflects the 
co-operative spirit of our combat crews: 

“On the combat mission of October 3, 1944. in 
which both the 5th atid 307th Groups (II) par- 
ticipated, elements of your Group are eredited 
with definitely saving the lives of eleven combat 
crew members of this organization, probably more. 
Tlu* flying skill, daring and co-operative spirit of 
your crews were shown to he outstanding, and 
their unselfish desire to assist and protect our 
crippled airplanes warrants the highest com- 
mendation. 

Robert F. Burnham 
Col., Air Corps, 

Commanding 307th Bomb Gp.” 

However, this strike was costly. Both 
groups lost a total of seven Liberators. 



colonel Alusgrave. 5th Group C.O., smoke s a cigarette 
with Major General Rtreett, as he fol<1s his silk map 


Then on the third mission, for the first 
time since the days at Munda, the group re- 
ceived fighter protection. Col. Musgravc 
in a briefing indicated that a large number 
of fighter pilots in P-38s and P-47s had 
begged for permission to escort our Libera- 
tors. Though the length of these missions 
were extremely hazardous, these fighter 
pilots were eager to go. 

Our combat crews were extremely gratified 
about having fighter cover. These men who 
had fought weather distance and the Nips 
tooth and nail, without any fighter protec- 
tion expressed warm admiration for these 
fighter pilots of the 18th and 347th Fighter 
Groups. As one crew member said “My hat 
is off to those fighter pilots. I wouldn’t 
want to be in their shoes.” 

Following this strike, two more missions 
were accomplished. 

The final results of these strikes were ex- 
tremely successful. The production of the 
oil refineries in the Balikpapan area had been 
seriously crippled. In these strikes the heart 
and guts of the targets were attacked. Pump 
houses, power plants, and other vitals were 
hit. Replacements of these parts were diffi- 
cult to obtain. It was estimated that fuel 
production in the Balikpapan area had been 
curtailed for a minimum of six months. Thus 
on the eve of the invasion of the Philippines, 
the strategic value of Balikpapan oil prod- 
ucts to the Japs had been destroyed. 
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A Kuma Natori class Jap cruiser goes into a violent maneuver to escape 5th Group bombs, but to no avail — 

it was sunk unth heavy loss of life 


General “Hap” Arnold’s appreciation of 
the difficulty encountered by our combat 
crews is indicated in the following teletype 
message : 

“Whipping the Jap any time and at any 
place, as indicated in the Balikpapan 
attacks, shows again the indomitable 
courage of the Thirteenth Air Force 
to wade in against the Japs. Against 
Balikpapan the fight was pressed home 
in the face of known stronger fighter 
opposition. A ‘Well Done’ to you and 
your men for the continuing to slug the 
Jap under the most difficult conditions.” 
Signed — “Arnold 

Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces.” 


While the 5th Group was operating against 
Ceram and Balikpapan, American naval car- 
rier planes bombed Cavite Naval Base, 
Nichols and Clark airfields on Luzon on 
September 21st and September 23rd. Ap- 
proximately 405 Jap planes were destroyed 
or damaged, and 193 ships were sunk or 
damaged in Manila and Subic Bays. The 
next day the Third Fleet Carrier Aircraft 
inflicted heavy damage on shops, warehouses, 
piers and fuel dumps on Panay, Cebu, Leyte 
and Negros Islands in the Philippines. Un- 
challenged, the Third Fleet carrier planes 
continued, on October 11th to 14th, to hit 
Nip airfields on Luzon and Formosa sup- 
ported by additional B-29 strikes on For- 
mosa. 
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The 5th Group made its first strike on the 
Philippines on October 22, 1944. This strike 
was successfully accomplished against the 
Lahug airdrome on Cebu. 

The bold action of the Third Fleet in 
striking the Japs in their own backyard in 
the Philippines could not long go unchal- 
lenged. Reports were received that the Nip 
fieet was gathering. The 5th Group was 
given the assignment of conducting shipping 
searches in the Makassar Straits. This was 
a possible route that Jap naval units might 
take from the Java naval bases to the Philip- 
pines. 

The first armed shipping reconnaissance 
by lone Liberators started on October 17, 
1944 from Noemfoor. the day that Amer- 
ican Forces invaded Leyte Gulf Islands, and 
continued to the end of the month. During 
these operations, bombing from masthead 
level sank one large and one small Jap cargo 
ship, and damaged one large and three small 
cargo ships. On October 23, 1944 a Libera- 
tor piloted by Lt. Albert took off to fly an 
armed shipping sweep for enemy vessels in 
the route all the way to the China Seas — a 
lone B-24 on a long flight covering approxi- 
mately 1200 miles one way. Nothing was 
ever heard of this crew again. Possibly this 
crew encountered the first major units of 
the Jap fleet which they may have attacked. 
Intensive searches for the crew yielded nega- 
tive results. Two days later major units 
of the Nip fleet were sighted and engaged 
by our Liberators. 

On October 20th the troops of the Sixth 
Army effected 3 major landings on the east 
coast of Leyte Island, Philippines. Now 
the Nip fleet had to come out and fight. 
The loss of the Philippines would mean the 
loss of many naval bases, and the splitting 
of half of the Jap island empire. 

Since the 5th Group had been committed 
to the assignment of hunting and bombing 
Nip naval units, an advance unit of heavy 
bombers were sent to Morotai, the most ad- 
vanced American base, so that their range 
of operations could be increased into Nip 
sea lanes. Eight Liberators and crews of 
the 72nd Bomb Squadron, with necessary 
ground personnel, flew to Moratai on Octo- 
ber 24th. Operation from this base was 
like a nightmare for the next 5 days. Com- 
bat crews found that there weren’t sufficient 
hours in a day. They flew 10- to 12-hour 
missions, spent three to four hours a day 



On occasion .lap bombs did grave damage to nth Group 
aircraft 


in trucks which took them to and from their 
Liberators, set up their tents, stayed awake 
at night while Nip bombers leisurely dropped 
their bombs, not to mention time spent in 
briefings and interrogations. The ground 
man also had his share of these hardships, 
further details will be revealed in the Station 
Life section. 

The assignment of these crews was to pro- 
tect our operations on Leyte from Nip naval 
units, and assist the operations of the Amer- 
ican Third and Seventh Fleets. 

On October 23rd our naval units engaged 
Nip naval units in the waters around the 
Philippines. Then on October 25th, the 
72nd formation sighted and attacked a heavy 
and light Nip cruiser and one destroyer. The 
squadrons bombs missed by 300 feet because 
of the violent evasive action taken by the 
Nips. However, part of the mission had 
been accomplished. These apparent rein- 
forcements were delayed in reaching the 
scene of the battle between the American 
and Nip fleets. Meanwhile combat crews 
and Liberators were on the alert at Noem- 
foor. The next day Liberators of the 5th 
Group based at both Noemfoor and Moro- 
tai, took off to strike a Kuma Natori class 
of heavy cruiser in the Sulu Sea southwest 
of Mindanao. Several near misses by the 
72nd squadron rocked the ship violently. 
Later the Liberators of the 394th Squadron, 
leading the 5th Group formation, bombed 
this heavy cruiser with excellent results. 
Three direct hits were scored with at least 
six damaging near misses. Three large ex- 
plosions were seen and heard, followed by 
columns of smoke, indicating the ship’s maga- 
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A Jap fighter drops a phosphorus bomb on a 5th Group 
formation 


zine had been hit. Fifth Air Force fighters 
confirmed these explosions and subsequent 
sinking of this ship. Much credit is due Lt. 
John Costa, the lead bombardier of the 394th 
Squadron. 

By October 28th our two naval fleets had 
engaged and defeated three powerful Japan- 
ese naval forces. The final score read 58 
Jap warships sunk or damaged. During this 
time our ground troops were busy effecting 
a landing on Samar on October 24th. 

After these actions the balance of the 
squadrons and the 5th Group Headquarters 
left Noemfoor and moved up to Moratai. 

Airfields, Negros Island, Philippine 
Islands 

On October 30th the 5th Group started 
the pounding of Bacolod Airdrome, Negros 
Island. This was the opening gun of a series 
of devastating blows which tore up and neu- 
tralized all the important Nip airfields on 
Negros Islands. These airfields were of 
primary importance to the Japs. They rep- 
resented the hub of the Nip network of aerial 
defense for the Visayan Islands and for 
their shipping in the China Seas. The mis- 
sion of the 5th Group was twofold: 

1. To knock out these airfields and keep 
them neutralized so that the Japs could 
launch no air attacks on our advancing 
ground forces. 

2. To keep a constant watch over the 
shipping lanes in the Sulu Sea, and the China 
Sea approaches to the Sulu Sea, for any 
enemy warships or merchant ships. If 
sighted, to attack thereby preventing more 
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supplies and reinforcements from getting 
into the Philippines. 

The record for the month of November, 
1944 shows how well the 5th Group accomp- 
lished its assignments. 

In a series of intensive strikes during the 
month the chief Nip airfields on Negros 
Island were completely knocked out. Two 
Nip concentrations of Jap warships and 
transports were attacked with excellent re- 
sults. Finally, Jap troop concentrations 
were hombed in Ormoc Town. 

The chief airfields bombed during this 
period were Bacolod, Fabrica, Alicante, La 
Carlota, Talisay and Carolina Airdromes 
on Negros Island. Lahug Airdrome on 
Cebu, Lumbia and Licanon Airfields on Min- 
danao and Puerta Princesa Airfield on Pala- 
wan were also hit. 

Though the Liberators of the 5th Group 
received fighter protection there were times 
when our fighters couldn’t get through be- 
cause of weather while our big Liberators 
did get to the target because of carrying 
navigators. On one of these occasions, when 
friendly fighter cover failed us, the 5th 
Group suffered a severe loss. It was in a 
strike on Alicante Airdrome. The target, 
Alicante runway, was extremely difficult to 
pick up, with two dry runs being made be- 
fore the bombardiers could spot the runway. 
At this time enemy fighters started to take 
off. After completing a 3rd bomb run with 
the bombs planted on the runway, swarms 
of Zekes and Tonys persistently pressed 
their attacks on our Liberators. Then en- 
sued a running fight which lasted for at least 
30 minutes. The final results were four 
Liberators shot down and a half dozen 
enemy fighters destroyed with several others 
probably destroyed. 

Ormoc Bay, Leyte Island 

After making a search for Jap shipping 
in the Mindanao Sea on November 2nd, our 
Liberators found a concentration of Jap 
warships and transports in Ormoc Bay on 
the western side of Leyte. These transports 
were bringing in reinforcements. Despite a 
determined attack by enemy fighters, our air- 
planes bombed these naval units. One 10,- 
000-ton transport was sunk by the group 
planes, and the 5th Group received credit for 
killing 10,000 men aboard. 
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“Squirrely Shirley ” had many a mission, but none rougher than this one. Here on Wama airstrip, with her 
hydraulic system shot out, she is brought to a stop by trailing parachutes 


Brunei Bay, Borneo 

After being alerted for a series of ship- 
ping strikes which never materialized, the 
Sth Group was assigned the mission of bomb- 
ing a major Nip Task Force discovered in 
Brunei Bay on the northwest coast of Bor- 
neo. Here the Nips were hoarding the re- 
mainder of their rapidly dwindling fleet. 
This task force consisted of four battleships, 
two heavy and four light cruisers, five de- 
stroyers and five merchant ships. 

On November 16, 1944 the 5th Group 
dispatched all four squadrons to bomb the 
Nip warships. 

On approaching the target heavy and in- 
tense ack-ack and shrapnel fire picked up 
the Bomber Baron formation when it was 
still 14 miles away. A few seconds later 
the group leader, Major Saulfield, flying 
the lead airplane and one other Liberator 
were both shot down. Major Goldsbury, 
flying number two position of the lead squad- 
ron assumed command and led the Bomber 
Barons through the deadly hail of enemy 
fire. A few minutes later he gave the com- 
mand “attack,” after which each squadron 
peeled off and picked their targets. 

In making the attack one squadron for- 
mation was forced to make a sharp turn 
onto their bomb run. This caused two Liber- 
ators of this squadron to overshoot these 


separating them from the rest of the forma- 
tion. These two Liberators, piloted by Lt. 
Raney in the lead and Captain Townsend 
Rogers in the number two position, then 
made a bomb run on a heavy cruiser from an 
altitude of 9,500 feet. Unfortunately the 
bombs in Lt. Raney’s airplane hung up and 
would not release. But Lt. Walter Gango, 
bombardier in Captain Roger’s Liberator, 
made four direct hits on the cruiser. 

A series of large explosions followed after 
which the cruiser just seemed to disintegrate 
and disappear. Despite violent evasive ac- 
tion the Bomber Barons sank one heavy 
cruiser, and damaged one Nagato Class bat- 
tleship and one light cruiser. Thus the 
Bomber Barons put out of action about 1 /3 
of the major naval units of the Jap fleet. 

However, this strike was expensive to 
the 5th Group. Three Liberators were 

shot down and nearly every Liberator in 
the group with the exception of one, was 
holed by the most intense enemy fire ever 
encountered by the Bomber Barons. 

Combat crew members reported a 9/10 
cloud of AA fire. Every type of known 
flak seemed to have been fired at our forma- 
tions. Bursts ran the gamut of colors from 
black, yellow, pink, silver, all the way to 
mustard green. Metal discs and large 

pieces of shrapnel were flying through the 
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air tearing large holes in our Liberators. 
Thermite filled pipes about 2 l / 2 inches long 
and 54 inches in diameter also came tear- 
ing through the aircraft. They were so ac- 
curate that many of the boys came back 
bearing these Nip gifts. The personal ex- 
perience and close call of one pilot, Captain 
Isaac Spivey, is interesting to relate. One 
of these thermite-filled pipes came tearing 
through the fuselage, tore a hole in the 
panel board and struck him in the stomach. 
Fortunately Captain Spivey was wearing a 
protective suit and the only effect he felt 
was that the wind was temporarily knocked 
out of him. It was estimated that the 
Bomber Barons encountered approximately 

4.000 to 6,000 bursts of flak on this mis- 
sion. 

Tarakan, Borneo 

Following this hectic mission the Bomber 
Barons accomplished one of the finest ex- 
amples of pin-point bombing in the Pacific. 
On October 18, 1944, in a strike on Tarakan, 
the Oil Separation and Tank Farm was 
bombed. A huge fire was started followed 
by a series of many smaller fires. As the 
Bomber Barons left the target area, two 
columns of black smoke billowed up to 

15.000 feet, and was visible 60 miles from 
the target. This strike destroyed the main 
pumping station, power plant and nine build- 
ings were destroyed. 

After the strike the daily routine of de- 
stroying enemy airplanes and airfields in the 
Philippines was continued. It was during 


this period that the Nips conducted an in- 
tensive bombing program against Moratai 
causing some damage to airplanes, some in- 
jury to some of the 5th Group personnel, 
and loss of “numerous sleep” to everybody. 

In the month of November the 5th Group 
had dealt the enemy a telling blow. The 
following damage w r as inflicted on the enemy 
by the Bomber Barons: 

One heavy cruiser sunk, one Nagato class 
battleship damaged, one light cruiser dam- 
aged, one unidentified warship damaged, two 
large freighters sunk, two small freighters 
damaged, 13 fighters destroyed in the air 
and four probably destroyed, 12 twin engine 
bombers definitely destroyed on the ground 
and one damaged, six fighters destroyed on 
the ground and 14 damaged, six unidentified 
aircraft destroyed on the ground and 1 1 
damaged, besides neutralizing the key Jap 
airfields on Negros Island. 

However, the 5th Group did not escape 
unscathed. Twelve Liberators were de- 
stroyed, and 33 damaged in combat. Fortu- 
nately a good percentage of lost combat men 
were rescued. 

While the 5th Group was conducting its 
effective operations against the Nips, Allied 
forces elsewhere were making substantial 
progress. Iwo Jima w T as shelled while car- 
rier and land based aircraft swept over 
Manila and Luzon. 

In the continued prosecution of this was the 
5th Group wmund up the year 1944 by in- 
tensifying its operations: Our Liberators 


Corregidor burns from Sth Group bombing as a group ship flies over the rock 
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fanned out, bombed enemy installations and 
kept Nip airfields neutralized throughout 
the Philippine Islands, Celebes, Halmaheras, 
as well as the oil tank farms in Borneo which 
were vitally important to the Japs. 

Besides the many strikes on enemy air- 
fields, many searches were conducted for Jap 


shipping. The entire area from Moratai 
through the Sulu Sea down the west coast 
of Borneo was combed by our Liberators 
for Jap shipping. Only a few small cargo 
ships were Hushed out of cover, and were 
either sunk or damaged. Besides keeping 
Nip airfields neutralized the Bomber Barons 



Terrific effect of Humber Huron bombing on Cavite is shown by these "before, alter, and during" photographs 
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Colonel Isaac J. Haviland, 5th (h'oiip C.O., who is 
missing in action 


sank six small cargo ships, probably sank 
two others and damaged by strafing and 
bombing 16 others. Eighteen enemy air- 
planes were destroyed. The excellent results 
yielded by the effectiveness of 5th Group 
bombing is reflected in the following com- 
mendations : 

“Your December 15th show rates 
as an outstanding job of pattern con- 
trol and precision bombing. Congratu- 
lations to the Bomber Barons.” 
General Matheny 
(Commanding General XIII Bomber 
Command) 

“It is a pleasure to tell you of the 
great satisfaction enjoyed by this group 
when working with your organizations 
... at Morotai . . . Your briefings were 
clear, concise, and accurate, your op- 
erations were well defined and perfectly 
timed. To provide fighter cover for 
missions handled in this manner, it was 
merely a matter of our own squadrons 
being on time at the rendezvous. The 
work of your planes over target was 
an inspiration to our pilots, and never 
did they return from one of these mis- 
sions without pointing out the precision 

and effectiveness of your formations 
>» 

Edwin A. Doss 

Lt. Col. Air Corps 

Commanding 35th Fighter Group. 

During this period U. S. Palawan strike 
landings were made near Ormoc Town on 
the west coast of Leyte and on the Island 
of Mindoro. In both these operations the 
Bomber Barons gave effective support by 


bombing Palawan so that Nip airplanes from 
Borneo could not stage through its field, 
Puerto Princesa, to harass our amphibious 
operations. 

Toward the end of this period General 
MacArthur’s forces had gained complete 
control of Leyte and Samar. With the suc- 
cessful invasion of Mindoro our armies were 
moving deeper and deeper into the territory 
held by the Japs. Each move was preceded 
by the effective bombing of heavy bombard- 
ment units, one of which was the 5th Group. 

The Nips also reaped the harvest they 
had sown among the Filipinos. Report after 
report came in telling of increased guerilla 
activities. By the end of the year 1944 ap- 
proximately 90% of all the Visayan Islands 
and 50% of the airfields were either in the 
hands of our forces or in the hands of gueril- 
las. The ceaseless driving attacks of our 
land and sea forces, the constant threat of 
attacks by Filipino guerillas on their rear 
and the relentless pounding of our heavy 
bombardment drove the Nips into retreat. 
Nip air strength had almost vanished from 
Mindanao and the Visayan airfields. Jap 
General Yamashita, when given the assign- 
ment of defending the Philippines, announced 
“The Battle of Leyte is crucial, its outcome 
will be decisive.” How prophetic this state- 
ment was to become ! 

January of 1945, the fatal year for the 
Nips, saw this group continue its operations 
against enemy airfields in the Philippines 
and the Halmaheras. 

Luzon Campaign 

Meanwhile Admiral Halsey’s fleet was 
raging up and down the Luzon coast, bomb- 
ing and shelling enemy installations, while the 
Fleet Air Arm engaged and reduced the 
enemy fighter strength. The Bomber Barons 
were electrified by the receipt of new combat 
orders: “Bomb Nichols Field on Luzon.” 

Three long years had gone by since Pearl 
Harbor, and now the 5th Group was ordered 
to bomb Nichols Field on Luzon. These 
orders to the 5th Group were pregnant with 
future possibilities. There was a grim pleas- 
ure and fierce determination on the part of 
the Bomber Barons to do a most thorough 
job on the targets which have been fore- 
most in the American minds and hearts since 
that infamous attack on Pearl Harbor. Our 
Liberators, in a series of strikes blasted 
Nichols Field into a useless field of craters. 
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Admiral Halsey’s Fleet Air Arm had been 
so effective that no enemy fighters were en- 
countered. In another series of strikes 
several adjacent airfields were bombed, in- 
cluding Neilson Airfield. 

Cavite Luzon 

Then came orders to bomb Cavite Naval 
Base. What a plum this would be! Start- 
ing with a series of strikes on January 24th 
and ending February 4th the Bomber Barons 
leveled almost every building on Cavite. On 
several of these strikes our Liberators had 
to fight their way through bad weather, but 
they got through and bombed their target. 
A few Liberators failed to get through, and 
they paid their respects to the Nips on Cor- 
regidor by releasing several tons of high 
explosive gifts. 

With the 5th Group participating in daily 
strikes on Nichols Field and adjacent air- 
dromes, General MacArthur’s forces landed 
on the shores on Lingayan Province, in west- 
ern Luzon on January 9, 1945. A beach- 
head was rapidly secured and columns of 
American troops quickly moved southward. 
By January 26th Clark Field had been cap- 
tured and the American Sixth Army had 
moved almost 1/3 of the way toward Ma- 
nila. On January 30th the American 8th 
Army invaded Bataan. 

CORREGIDOR 

More orders for the 5th Group: this time 
it was the “Rock” — Corregidor. In a series 
of strikes starting February 9th, the Bomber 
Barons effectively bombed and knocked out 
its pin-point targets — gun emplacements. The 
day after the last 5th Bomb Group strike 
on Corregidor, American paratroops suc- 
cessfully landed on the “Rock,” meeting 
relatively little enemy resistance. At this 
time both Manila and Cavite were occupied 
by General MacArthur’s troops. Also, the 
Nips in Bataan had been sealed off from the 
rest of Luzon. 

Borneo 

Between strikes on Nichols Field, Cavite 
and Corregidor the 5th Group had sand- 
wiched strikes on Borneo and Celebes supply 
areas, personnel and runways. After the 
last strike on Corregidor the Bomber Barons 
concentrated their entire attention on Bor- 
neo targets, and really began working over 
the ebbing strength of the Nip in this area. 



Not all damage was done on missions 

Military supplies from Tokyo had only one 
water supply route. And this was limited 
by their lack of shipping and the constant 
patrols of our submarines and bombers. The 
destruction of military supplies and person- 
nel in Borneo would drain the Nip troops 
in that area of their strength to effectively 
resist allied landings. 

February saw the Bomber Barons pound 
airfields in the Balikpapan area and in the 
northwestern portion of Borneo. Some of 
these targets were Manggar, Nuri, Labuan, 
Jesselton, Miri and Kudat airdromes. 

It was about this time that Col. Musgrave 
returned to the continental United States. 
Major Albert James, deputy group com- 
mander, assumed temporary command until 
the arrival of Lt. Col. Isaac Haviland. The 
early part of March saw the 5th Group 
move to Guiuan, Samar, Philippine Islands. 
Here it remained until V-J Day. 

Strikes on Borneo were continued during 
the first few days of March until the 5th 
Group was again called on to support land- 
ing operations, this time on Mindanao. Start- 
ing on March 8th a successful series of 
strikes were made on Mindanao. On March 
10th units of the 8th Army invaded Min- 
danao, meeting very little opposition. Other 
units of the 8th Army had already invaded 
and captured Palawan. 

After this series of strikes, the 5th Group 
participated in a series of ground support 
and pre-invasion bombings which successfully 
supported the advance of our American 
troops in the Philippines. Further landings 
were made on Panay. The effective bomb- 
ing of the Bomber Barons helped pave the 
way for the invasion of Cebu. 
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General Malheny decorates a Bomber Baron 


Saigon, French Indo-China 

In the early part of this period on April 
4, 1945, two Liberators of the 5th Bomb 
Group conducted the first of a series of photo 
reconnaissances over the city of Saigon. 
These two airplanes, piloted by Captain 
Mills and Captain Massey, got a bristling 
reception by five Nip fighters and the Nip 
AA boys on the ground. The enemy fighters 
concentrated their attacks on “Old 600,” pi- 
loted by Captain Massey. Turning and div- 
ing into the enemy fighters’ pursuit curves, 
this Liberator was able to get away with 
minor damage. Two enemy fighters were 
probably destroyed. A series of 3 other mis- 
sions followed, with photo reconnaissance 
being conducted over the same area. Then on 
May 7th all the squadrons of the group re- 
turned to Saigon where they bombed the 
personnel and supply area on Thu Dau Mot 
Airdrome. 

Return To Philippine Campaign 

With the exception of the Saigon Recon- 
naissance M issions and a few other strikes 
and searches, most of the 5th Group’s op- 
erations were concentrated on Philippine 
targets in Cebu, Mindanao and Negros 
Island. All missions were in direct support 
of American troops on these islands. 

Two types of missions, however, were 
flown. One type of mission was single Liber- 



ator observation of enemy activities on Ne- 
gros and Cebu islands. Occasionally our pi- 
lots converted their Liberators into fighters, 
diving and strafing Nip troops. The second 
type and most important job of our Libera- 
tors was bombing enemy concentrations 
which held up the advance of our troops. 
This was a ticklish job, in that our own 
American troops were scarcely a mile away. 
A stray bomb or the mistaken identity of a 
target would mean the killing of a number 
of those hard-fighting and driving American 
doughboys. 

Excellent planning and careful bombing 
by the Bomber Barons killed Japs only. The 
success with which these missions were ac- 
complished is reflected in a commendation 
received from the Commanding General of 
the Fighting 13th AF on one of the missions 
over a target in Mindanao: 

“Please convey to those responsible 
my congratulations on Cotobato Bomb- 
ing April 17th which from all reports 
was spectacular for its accuracy and 
precise execution.” 

Signed/BRiG. General Wurtsmith. 

These strikes continued up to the end of 
April at which time the 5th Group again 
turned its attentions to Borneo. 

Return To Borneo, Kuching and 
Tarakan 

The end of April saw the Bomber Barons 
working in close support of Australian opera- 
tions in Borneo. On April 28, 1945 the 
Bomber Barons again flew one of the longest 
missions ever flown by a B-24. This time 
the target was Kuching Airdrome, Borneo. 
The Liberators of the 5th Group successfully 
bombed this target and then returned to 
base, after flying for 15 hours or more. 
Night take-offs and night landings were made. 
This strike marked the beginning of the end 
for the Nips in Borneo. Nowhere in Borneo 
could a Jap be safe from our bombings, 
even in far away southeastern Borneo. 

The primary reason for the Kuching strike 
was to at least temporarily knock out Kuch- 
ing Runway so that enemy fighters could not 
stage through this field and interfere with 
Aussie landing operations on Tarakan. 
Starting with this strike, the 5th Bomb Group 
played an important part in the invasion of 
Borneo by Australian and Dutch troops. A 
second Kuching strike followed on the next 
day. 
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Then the Bomber Barons, in a pre-inva- 
sion bombing, blasted Nip Beach defenses 
on Tarakan Island, the Tarakan Airfield 
and the near-by Tanao Airdrome. After 
these strikes, Australian troops successfully 
invaded Tarakan on May 1st. hive more 
strikes from June 1st to 11th followed with 
the 5th Group lending effective ground sup- 
port to the Aussies on Tarakan. Commen- 
dation for the fine accuracy of this bomb- 
ing was received from the Australian Infan- 
try Commanding Officer and from Brig-Gen- 
eral Brandt, Commanding General of the 
XIII Bomber Command. 

“To: Commanding Officer, 5th Bomb 
Group (H) 

1. This command has received the 
following message from the RAAF at 
Tarakan : 

‘B-24 strike this morning on ridge 
Number X extremely accurate. Only 
one bomb reported as much as 50 feet 
outside target area. Australian infantry 
force occupied ridge, 45 minutes after 
bombs away. Infantry commander says 
most accurate and concentrated strike 
here yet.’ 

2. It is with genuine pleasure that 
we pass on to you this praise of con- 
tinued superlative bombing by the 5th 
Bombardment Group.” 

Signed/CARi. A. Brandt, 

Colonel, Air Corps (Now. Brig. Gen.) 

Commanding. 

Brunei Bay Invasion, Borneo 

Immediately after the pre-invasion bomb- 
ing of Tarakan in May, the Bomber Barons 
started a campaign to neutralize all major 
Japanese airfields in Borneo. The first few 
strikes hit enemy airfields on the eastern and 
northern coast of Borneo, specifically Mang- 
gar, Sandakan, Kenigan, Miri, Jesselton, 
Kudat and Laburn airfields. 

Then, while one squadron remained behind 
at Samar to lend its support to our troops 
on Mindanao, three squadrons of the 5th 
Group moved to Palawan. A great deal of 
the Brunei invasion depended on the success 
of the bombing of these three squadrons. In 
five missions the 5th Group had to neutralize 
all the major Nip airfields in southwestern 
Borneo. This had to be accomplished so 
that enemy fighters in Malaya could not stage 
through these fields and interfere with the 
Australian invasion plans. 



Lt. Col. Albert H'. James. C.O. of the 5th Group at 
the time of its de activation 


Starting on June 2nd and ending June 6th, 
the three squadrons pounded four major 
enemy airfields as follows — Pontianak, Kota- 
waringen, Kuching, Singkawang airfields in 
southwestern Borneo. Despite daily mis- 
sions ranging from 10 to 14 hours through 
hellish weather, these enemy airfields were 
all neutralized. On several occasions three 
and four bomb runs were made, but the 
orders were to destroy these airfields and 
that was just what the Bomber Barons did. 
Once this strategic operation had been com- 
pleted, the three squadrons returned to Sa- 
mar. 

Then followed a concentrated pre-inva- 
sion bombing of the Brunei Bay area with 
all squadrons participating. With allied 
naval units shelling enemy installations be- 
low, our Liberators blasted beach defenses, 
personnel and supply areas on Labuan 
Island and near-by Bioaketon. On June 10th 
our Liberators had barely laid their bomb 
pattern on the Nips below when our combat 
crews reported seeing the first allied barges 
land on the shores of Bioaketon. The Bom- 
ber Barons are rather proud of the confi- 
dence displayed by the Australian Troops 
in our bombing accuracy. One bomb, mis- 
placed, would have killed many of them — 
this did not happen 1 

Balikpapan Invasion, Borneo 

Several days later the 5th Group was 
assigned the job of neutralizing the Balik- 
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papan Defenses. The return to Balikpapan 
brought back vivid memories of those early 
September and October, 1944 strikes on this 
target. Combat crews “sweated” out the 
first few strikes in this new series of strikes. 
On the first few strikes a moderate amount 
of ack-ack was encountered. However, since 
AA positions were our first targets, they 
were all wfiped out, thus making later mis- 
sions almost milk runs. Starting on June 
13th, the first strikes were directed on the 
enemy AA positions. 

Then, beginning June 25, the Bomber 
Barons began to blast the Balikpapan Beach 
defenses. Here again bad w'eather con- 
stantly interfered with sighting of the target; 
here again these strikes were of a touchy na- 
ture since Australian troops were scarcely a 
mile away. Despite these handicaps and re- 
strictions, the targets were successfully 
bombed and the Australian troops landed on 
Balikpapan on July 1st without any opposi- 
tion. 

A grateful Australian commander sent the 
following message: 

FROM : — RAA Command, Allied Air 
Forces 

TI : Commanding General, 13th Air 
Force. 

“I desire to express my appreciation of 
the magnificent work performed by your 
command in support of our operations. The 
Australian Forces landed without sustaining 
casualties in the beachhead area and this out- 
standing achievement is almost entirely at- 
tributable to the pre-assault bombing opera- 
tions in which the 5th Group played a pre- 
dominating part. Without your support suc- 
cess of the land operations would have been 
in grave doubt.” 

W. Dostock, 

Air Vice Marshall, 

Air Officer Commanding. 

RAAF Command, AAF, SWPA. 

After successfully supporting the Austra- 
lians and Dutch in their invasion of Balik- 
papan, the 5th Group received an additional 
assignment — to bomb Nip airfields in Bor- 
neo and the Celebes. Reports had been re- 
ceived that enemy fighters were again active 
in these two areas and threatened the Balik- 
papan operations. The 5th Group was then 
split up, two squadrons were sent to Pala- 
wan and two to Moratai. In a series of 


strikes that followed major airfields in the 
Celebes and southwestern Borneo w'ere again 
pounded. It w r as during these operations that 
Col. Haviland and his crew, flying out of 
Moratai, went down. Lt. Col. A. W. James 
assumed command of the 5th Bomb Group. 

Once these Nip airfields had been neutral- 
ized, all the squadrons returned to Samar. 
After several more ground support missions, 
to help the Australian Infantry over the 
rough spots, our Liberators returned to help 
our own American Infantry over their rough 
spots on Negros Island in late July. 

Our Liberators continued these effective 
ground support missions daily up to August 
6th, with the exception of one strike on For- 
mosa. These strikes were directed on iso- 
lated pockets of Nip troops in the mountains 
of northern Negros Island. Every single 
one of these strikes were successful. Our in- 
fantry were highly elated over the success 
of these strikes and their observers were 
loud in their praise of these operations. 

FROM: Headquarters, Eight Army 

TO: Commanding General, 13th 
AAF: 

It affords me great pleasure to com- 
mend the officers and men of the 5th 
Group for their important contribution 
to the brilliant success of operations in 
the Philippine Islands. 

R. L. Eichelrerger, 

Lt. General, USA 
Commanding. 

Formosa 

On August 1st the Bomber Barons for the 
first time struck Formosa. We were getting 
nearer to Japan. Most of our crew's were 
newly arrived from the states, and had seen 
very little enemy opposition. This first mis- 
sion on the Takao marshalling yards, For- 
mosa, initiated them into the order of Bom- 
ber Baron Combat Men. Weather was quite 
severe and Jap ack-ack was heavy and ac- 
curate. Despite this baptism of fire our crews 
accomplished an excellent job by knocking 
out the railroad marshalling yard; destroy- 
ing a roundhouse, several buildings and a 
number of freight cars. A series of strikes 
on Formosa targets were started on August 
7th and continued right through to August 
12th. By this time the Japs were talking 
turkey; they wanted peace. 
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While peace negotiations were in progress 
the Bomber Barons, right up to V-J Day and 
after, conducted patrol missions. The as- 
signment — to check on Japanese troop move- 
ments and shipping concentrations. And so 
the 5th Bomb Group came to the end of its 
World War II activities. 

The 5th Bombardment Group (H) played 
a tremendously important part in this war 
against the would-be Nip conquerors. From 
the desperate days of Pearl Harbor right up 
to V-J Day the 5th Bombardment Group 
fought the Japs in their own playground. 
Right into 1945, the fatal year for the Jap- 
anese, the Bomber Barons blasted and 
pounded the Nips, while our naval forces 
pressed the attack into the very heart of 
Japan itself. 

M ore and more the Nips found them- 
selves helpless to tide the relentless Ameri- 
can drive. Everywhere American land, sea 
and air forces mauled and throttled the life 
out of the enemy. Hirohito’s own back yard, 
Honshu and Kyuku Islands, felt the deadly 
weight of steel and fire poured down on 
them from the skies and from the sea. Daily 
B-29 strikes steadily rained fire, death and 
destruction down on the Nips in their very 
homeland. 

Five major cities were fire gutted and 
bomb cratered, with smaller cities beginning 
to suffer the same late. Their Empire was 
falling apart. The Chinese had successfully 
hacked at their weakened tentacles in south- 
eastern China, Borneo was in Allied hands, 
the Philippines had been liberated from their 
greedy, bloody grip, their once great fleet 
of warships and merchant ships were de- 
stroyed. Nowhere could the Jap find se- 
curity. American air power delivered 
Heavenly Gifts to the Heavenly Sons in 
every nook and cranny of the Japanese Em- 
pire. 

Then on August 7th American air power 
delivered its final word — the “Atomic 
Bomb.” A day later the Russians declared 
war on Japan. This was too much for the 
Nips. On August 1 1th the Japanese govern- 
ment sued for peace with one provision — 
to let the Emperor remain. After much dilly- 
dallying, Japanese statesmen signed the 
Peace Treaty which stripped them of their 
entire empire. The only thing left for them 
were the five home islands of Japan itself. 

And so V-J Day came at last. Through- 
out this entire war the 5th Bombardment 
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Group fought the Japs with a fierce de- 
termination to destroy him no matter where 
he was. The 5th Group was one of the first 
to feel the treachery of the Jap attack at 
Pearl Harbor. The men of the group never 
forgot those early desperate days. Since 
then the Plying Fortresses and Liberators of 
the 5th Group have wrought a mountain of 
destruction to the Little Men of Japan. 

By the end of the war this group had flown 
approximately 1,000 combat missions. It 
had advanced over 7.200 miles on the road 
back to the Philippines. It took the Bomber 
Barons about a year and a half of hard fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds, to move from 
Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides to 
Munda in the Solomons, a distance of ap- 
proximately 900 miles. Then the 5th Group 
initiated the spearhead attack which car- 
ried it over 2,800 miles in one year, from 
Munda to Samar in the Philippines. 

It is doubtful if any Heavy Bombardment 
Group in the whole American Air Force 
moved as often as the 5th Group. At one 
period in five months of 1944 the 5th Group 
made four forward moves. Nearly every- 
one of these moves meant a special assign- 
ment. History tells how effectively these 
assignments were carried out. 

The 5th Group has suffered heavy losses, 
and its history is full of commendations for 
its outstanding work. Members of this group 
have accumulated over 13,300 decorations, 
which represented a large portion of those 
given out to the entire air force. 

When V-J Day arrived the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group (H) was getting set for another 
forward move. This move meant an oppor- 
tunity to strike Japan itself. But that was 
not to be. The Nipponese surrendered too 
soon. 

Even in the days after V-J Day Libera- 
tors of the 5th Bomb Group were on con- 
stant vigilance against Jap treachery. The 
Bomber Barons, right through the time this 
history was being written, were still flying 
14 to 15-hour patrol missions over the China 
Sea to the coastal cities of China itself. 

Though the destiny of the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group of the 13th “Jungle” Air Force 
is unknown at the present, history will record 
its brilliant and glorious record. History 
will tell of this small band of men in cir- 
cumstances which almost seemed hopeless at 
times. This small band of men were so in- 
doctrinated with President Roosevelt’s fight- 
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ing words, “We shall hit the enemy where- 
ever and whenever we find him,” that they 
never found an obstacle which their furious 
drive couldn’t overcome. 

The tremendous amount of damage they 
inflicted on the enemy will never be known. 
But let history record the fact that the honor 
and safety of the United States will always 
be safe in the hands of the glorious fighting 
Air Corps — men as were represented by the 
Bomber Barons of the 5th Bombardment 
Group (H). 


“The Jungle Air Force’s Gallant Bat- 
tle to clear the skies from the New He- 
brides, Solomons, Admiralties, New 
Guinea, Netherlands East Indies and 
Philippines to the Asiatic coast con- 
tributed greatly to our victory over the 
Japanese. All USAAF join me in 
heartiest congratulations to you for 
your illustrious achievements and fight- 
ing spirit, to which we so largely owe 
our Splendid Triumph.” 

General Arnold, 

Commanding Army Air Forces. 


STATION LIFE 

At the Various 5th Group Bases 


Fiji 

Landing in the Fiji Islands was an excit- 
ingly pleasant experience for the men of the 
5th Group, fresh from the civilization of 
Hawaii. As the troopship docked at Suva, 
capital of Fiji, dock laborers welcomed the 
Americans with Roll Out the Barrel and 
The Man on the Flying T rapeze. But the song 
that touched the hearts of all the men was 
God Bless America. 

One ordinarily thinks of Fiji as an island 
full of wild bushy-haired men — a lot of head- 
hunters; so the men of the 5th Group were 
much surprised when the natives, primitive 
hairdos and all, turned out to be friendly 
as Hawaiians. Another surprise was the 
speech: not guttural and savage at all, but 
with a marked English accent! 
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Other surprises given the 5th Group were 
chronicled by Sgt. Alfred Fiorelli of the 
394th Squadron: 

“We were marched off the boat and right 
into a sugar refining mill which was our tem- 
porary barracks for four days. The flies and 
mosquitoes were the only great menaces. 

“For four carefree days we ran freely 
about the capital city, and we drank all its 
beer, which is strong and mild. We found 
Suva most beautiful with luxurious parks and 
hotels, museums, theaters, stores and sou- 
venir shops, restaurants and most surpris- 
ing of all, a great department store just like 
Macy’s. 

“Admission fee for theaters was fifty cents 
for the balcony, and ten cents for down- 
stairs — just the opposite of stateside theaters. 

“They had open buses, cars which had a 
leftside drive (they drive on the left side of 
the road). The roads were wide and spa- 
cious, and all were tarred. 

“The natives dressed somewhat as Ameri- 
cans did in 1920, but there were many kinds 
of dress. It seems that Fiji civilians com- 
prise natives, Chinese, Malayans, Javanese 
and a great many Indians who wear their 
native dress. After seeing so many different 
fashions, we could easily tell where any indi- 
vidual native came from originally. 

“Most women wore clothes of their native 
land. An Indian lady wears a long white 
dress, a veil covering head and face, and 
sometimes sandals, ear and nose rings that 
designate their kind of religion; some also 
wear bracelets from elbow to wrist. An In- 
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dian man wears white short pants and 
shirts; if he is a Hindu, he wears a beard and 
a colored turban. 

“The Chinese wear long dresses according 
to their native custom. 

“The real Fijian is the comical one. She 
wears usually a colored cloth material wrap- 
ped tightly about her from armpits to toes, 
one shoulder being bare. The men look like 
young American flappers because they wear 
a knee-length, tightly-fitted, colored skirt 
with a fancy belt and a white shirt. One of 
the Americans, thinking one of these men 
was a girl, chased him for several blocks be- 
fore he made the sad discovery that his quarry 
was male I 

“The police force have the fanciest dressed 
men on the island. Their dress consists of a 
white shirt, diamond-cut bottom edges, a 
wide black belt with a big, shiny buckle, a blue 
skirt with red trimming and a red shoulder 
strap. His arms total one night stick. His 
bushy hair extends over his shoulders. No 
shoes. Other Fiji men wear only shorts, or 
skirts. The children mostly wear nothing. 

“The island has a great many half-caste 
girls and boys, and they are the ones that 
dress stateside — and are they a sight for sore 
eyes! With these girls around, it didn’t take 
long for the Red Cross to hold Saturday 
dances I 

“After seeing the great wonders of Suva 
for four days we were marched onto the boat 
again only to sail around to the other end of 
Suva, fifty miles away. We docked at Lau- 
toka, where we were greeted all over again 
with American songs. We passed out cigar- 
ettes which the natives went after in a big 
way. From Lautoka docks we took a midget 
train (used to haul sugar cane from the fields 
to the mill) and rode about 16 miles along 
the coast line to Nandi, our new air-base 
home. 1 here at the airfield we found a regu- 
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lar base camp, which originally had been a 
peacetime New Zealand installation. The 
barracks were built like long horse stables 
with stalls big enough for two men to live in. 
We had flush-style latrines. The beautiful 
part of it was that we had Hindus for K.P. 
and latrine orderlies. 

“The island had rich farm lands, and we 
had fresh fruits and vegetables daily: pine- 
apples, bananas, apples and plums. For vege- 
tables we had carrots, beets, native potatoes 
that tasted like wax, cabbage and spinach 
and strong native onions. 

“Nandi Town was only half a mile down 
the road. There were many Chinese restau- 
rants, Indian souvenir shops and Fijian laun- 
dries. Believe it or not, there was a real 
‘Wimpy’ hamburger stand. We could buy a 
steak supper with french fries, onion and let- 
tuce salad, coffee or tea, and ice cream or pie 
for dessert, all for 30 cents. 

“For entertainment we had regular Satur- 
day night dances. Fishing trips were held every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. There was 
horse racing every Saturday afternoon (many 
of the men owned their own horses). Each 
Sunday there were tennis matches and base- 
ball games. We had one USO show: Joe E. 
Brown and his troupe. Boxing was held every 
other Saturday night; Cpl. Findley of the 
394th won four knockouts, and Sgt. Valez 
was a winner of eight knockouts. The Ameri- 
cal Division band, an A-l outfit, played for 
us often. 

“I’m told that Fiji has the biggest rain- 
fall in the world, and I do believe it. The 
sunsets in Fiji are the most beautiful ever 
seen. Flowers grow to giant size and are 
very beautiful in their profusion of color. 
Birds of all kinds can be seen daily. 

“Our planes at the time were B-17s, and 
we pulled mostly submarine searches, convoy 
cover and missions against Guadalcanal and 
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Jap bombs scattered this B-%4 atony the runway 

the northern Solomons. The Jap bogie gave 
us an air alert on Christmas Day of 1942, 
the first and only air alert the Fijis ever had.” 

This civilization was the last the men were 
to see until they reached the Philippines, 
some three years later. 

Espiritu Santo 

On September 24, 1942 the air echelon of 
the 72nd Bomb Squadron landed on Espiritu 
Santo, thus becoming the first 5th Group per- 
sonnel to land in the French-owned New He- 
brides Islands. 

The first problems facing the new arrivals 
were construction of living quarters and set- 
ting up of mess facilities. Both officers and 
men worked feverishly to get their tem- 
porary homes built. Cots, tents and other 
necessities were borrowed from neighboring 
outfits, and to satisfy that empty-pit feeling, 
C-ration hash and dehydrated potatoes were 
provided by the nearby 98th Bomb Squadron 
mess hall. 

Individual combat crews were billeted in a 
single tent to facilitate readying the men for 
search missions and strikes. 

Some of the trials and tribulations of the 
air echelon were alleviated when the ground 
section of the 72nd arrived on November 1. 
A squadron area began to take shape, and 
upon its completion units of the 23rd and 
31st Bomb Squadrons came in to swell the 
population of Espiritu Santo. 

The rigors of jungle camp life were noth- 
ing compared to the onslaughts of ever- 
attacking bugs and disease. As if this were 
not enough, the area was a constant pool from 
the torrential rains that continued daily. In 


order to protect the health of the men and 
to improve living conditions, a new camp site 
was selected in a coconut grove. Incidental 
item: a new problem confronted the men — 
falling coconuts. In four days four men were 
struck with coconuts; all four required medi- 
cal attention. 

Within two months the men were living 
like human beings, through the tireless efforts 
of men such as the mess officer of the 72nd 
Bomb Squadron, Lt. Ruiz. This officer 
contacted various ships in the bay, and was 
able to secure great quantities of fresh po- 
tatoes, lettuce and other delicacies. This was 
a far cry from the concoctions of field ration 
that had been brewed in the field messes. 

American ingenuity came to the fore when 
the men started to improve upon the camp 
site. New and unheard-of uses for such items 
as gas drums, fuse containers and the like 
were devised. Showers sprang up, water con- 
tainers were to be had, and here and there 
evidences of G.I. comfort were seen. To keep 
out the wily insects, camouflaged netting was 
used. 

Some of the much-talked-about South Pa- 
cific Ocean, with the name Segurd Channel, 
was at the doorstep of the 5th Group. (Ad- 
miral Halsey, in an article published in Col- 
lier’s Magazine in early 1944, gave his rea- 
sons for selecting the Channel for his main 
base of operations against the Japanese.) 

One squadron, the 31st, was located at 
Surundu Bay. This location did not, how- 
ever, hinder the building of a composite group 
area. After a short time the officers and men 
could boast of the following: dayrooms for 
the enlisted men, and for the officers, a club; 
a theater, complete with stage and seats with 
actual backrests. Finally, the living quarters 
became real homes when wooden floors were 
completed and installed in all tents. 

The Nips weren’t entirely asleep during 
all these days; their bombings continually 
broke up the monotony of jungle life. At 
one-thirty on the morning of December 21 
six bombs were dropped too close to the 5th 
Group area for peace of mind. Following 
this close call an overambitious Nip sub- 
marine commander slipped his craft into the 
harbor, and lobbed a few shells onto the 
island, just for size. Total destruction 
wrought on Espiritu Santo by all Japanese 
bombings and shellings: one cow, damaged, 
and subsequently destroyed. A suitable monu- 
ment has been placed on the island at the site 
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of her demise, with this inscription : “In mem- 
ory of Maggie, the cow, who fell a victim to 
Jap terrorism on the morning of December 
21, 1942. May God have mercy on the sou! 
of the man who did this dastardly deed!” 

In late March, 1943 the rains came. High 
winds drove the torrential downpour, and all 
the hard work of improving the group area 
was erased. Between the 5th Group Head- 
quarters and the 23rd Squadron a river 100 
feet wide and 20 feet deep with a raging 
current formed, anti the roads became seas 
of mud. Clothing and equipment started to 
mold and mildew. The latest Spring fashion 
on Espiritu Santo: a form-fitting suit of 
khaki, bespattered with rain, caked with mud, 
against a mottled background of mold. 

Although Espiritu Santo was almost bar- 
ren as far as towns, stores and women were 
concerned, it became a rest area for com- 
bat personnel. A policy of squadron rotation 
was worked out: while one squadron staged 
out of Guadalcanal, against forward enemy 
positions, combat crews of other squadrons 
remained at Espiritu Santo, for training and 
rehabilitation. 

Much time was spent by personnel on 
the beach at Surundu Bay; the beach was 
short and narrow, but as lovely as Waikiki. 
The Tonkinese manager of a French planta- 
tion adjoining the beach rented horses to 5th 
Group men who felt the urge to feel horse- 
flesh between their knees again. Soon during 
rest periods it was not an unusual sight to 
see nurses — women — from the Naval Base 
hospital and the Army Evacuation hospital 
riding and swimming and canoeing with the 
soldiers. Some especially large operators 
managed to wrangle dates with some of the 
few local French women. 

A favorite haunt of 5th Group personnel 
was Charlie’s Place, a restaurant run by 
Charles LeRoi, the French manager of one of 
Lever Brother’s copra plantations on Espiritu 
Santo. Charlie served a meal for three bucks 
that would cost about five bucks in New York : 
steak, French wine, coffee, ice cream, pie — 
after a shrimp cocktail. But he still made a 
profit of about $2.75 a meal. “If thees war 
she last one more year,” Charlie said, “I can 
do the retirement. No more Lever Brothers, 
no more copra for the Lifebuoy soap, no 
more Espiritu Santo — back to Pareel” 

“If the Germans are gone,” he would add 
practically. 

The Army adopted a practical attitude to- 
ward the local head hunters, whom the French 
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had always regarded as very bad medicine 
and had left strictly to their own designs. An 
erstwhile explorer turned first sergeant per- 
suaded the Melanesian natives that hunting 
wild cattle for the Americans was better sport 
than hunting each other, and also more profit- 
able: a bounty of 7 cents per dressed pound 
was paid the natives. This plan provided the 
5th Group with fresh meat until each native 
had sold two or three cows; then he was 
rich, and needed to work no more — he’d re- 
tire with his fortune to the hills with never 
a worry save whether his neighbor would re- 
vert to his former ways and begin accumu- 
lating heads anew. 

A favorite sport of men in the rear area 
was boar hunting with their .45s at Hog 
Point above Surundu Bay. Hogs abounded 
there, and many a fine tusk was taken by 5th 
Group men. 

But the greatest local attraction was the 
soda fountain at the Seabee camp. For 15 
cents stateside currency a famished G.T. 
could get one each of coke, ice cream, and 
finally, ice cream soda. 

The crews would spend three weeks rest- 
ing, with the remaining three weeks of the 
six weeks rear area tour being used for train- 
ing new crews and flying searches for Japa- 
nese surface craft in the waters around the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides. During 
the three weeks of rest combat crews got a 
real break — they went down to New Zealand 
to fight the battle of Queen Street. There 
in Auckland at the Kiora Red Cross Club 
the G.I. delicacy could be had, that desirable, 
delectable lactic fluid — milk. 
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There were also women in Auckland. 

The advantages of Espiritu Santo were 
enjoyed for a long time by the group, but as 
all good things must come to an end, so did 
the New Hebrides stay. In all its future sta- 
tions except Samar the Sth Group was to have 
few of the advantages of the Hebrides 
base, and at none of the future bases was 
the group to remain more than four months. 
But for all that, Santo was ever used as the 
basis for silencing newcomers to the organi- 
zation, “You should have been here when it 
was rough 1” 

Guadalcanal, Solomons 

The advance echelon of the 31st Bomb 
Squadron was the first to arrive at Guadal- 
canal. The main body of this squadron fol- 
lowed, arriving at the Canal on 14 January 
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1943. Before the men had reached shore, 
enemy planes were overhead and the men 
completed the landing during “condition 
Red.” Such was the introduction of the 31st 
to Guadalcanal. 

The 31st then established a transient camp 
which gave accommodations and palatable 
food to the striking units of the transient 5th 
Bomb Group that were staging therefrom. 

The 31st established itself on the beach 
near Lunga Point, taking over a camp site 
formerly occupied by U. S. Marines. This 
camp site was mentioned in Yank Magazine 
in an article concerning the unique installa- 
tions on the island. Probably one of the most 
famous foxholes in the Pacific is “Club Zan- 
zibar” w'hich was located near the squadron 
mess hall. Other outstanding structures in- 
cluded the “Uneager Beavers,” “Wahine 
Kapu,” “Sea Hotel,” and “USO Club,” all 
homes of squadron personnel. 

The squadron also established its own 
cinema, an imposing outdoor theater boasting 
individual seats for unit personnel and coco- 
nut logs for guests. Shows were scheduled as 
often as they were available, which at times 
was not very often. Some evenings it took 
about half the night to see the complete pic- 
ture because of interruptions by Jap bomb- 
ing raids. 

The personnel of the 31st “logged” quite 
a bit of foxhole time. The worst day was 
27 March 1943. At 3 :00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Japs made four bombing passes. On 
one of these passes bombs were dropped 
right into the 31st bivouac area. One man 
w'as killed, three mess halls, the Dispensary, 
Orderly Room and Operations tents were de- 
molished. 

At the time “Herkimer,” a pet native 
parrakeet, was sleeping in the Intelligence 
tent. The bursting of bombs violently shook 
her nest and shrapnel made shreds of the 
tent and splinters of the furniture. However, 
the only thing injured about Herkimer was 
her dignity. As soon as the smoke and dust 
had cleared away, out from under the debris 
marched Herkimer, screaming her protest, 
but striving to maintain her ladylike dig- 
nity. 

As soon as dawn broke, the enlisted men 
did not await orders; but immediately 
started cleaning up and rebuilding the area. 
The kitchen was readily put into commission 
and hot breakfast was issued at the usual 
hour. 
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From the time the men landed at Guadal- 
canal they were told that they would even- 
tually be based at the new bomber strip un- 
der construction at Koli Point. With this in 
mind, the construction of a permanent camp 
was postponed. Personnel therefore lived in 
unfloored and unscreened tents. All offices 
and supplies were housed similarly. Quarters 
were made more convenient and comfortable 
by the initiative of the occupants, and ma- 
terials at hand. Some of the results were in- 
deed awe-inspiring. 

Later, when the move to Koli Point be- 
came a legend, work was started on improv- 
ing the entire camp area. Dallas huts were 
secured to house the officers, the orderly 
room, PX and Dispensary, and floors were 
built for some tents. These floors were con- 
structed chiefly from bomb crates. The mess 
hall was built of green poles and screened 
with mosquito netting as were the Opera- 
tions and Intelligence tents. 

The Air Echelon “Rest and Training 
Camp” at Espiritu Santo was more fortu- 
nate, as the personnel there were able to 
construct frames of lumber and wire screen- 
ing, and were built to accommodate pyram- 
idal tents furnished with electricity. 

The ground echelon finally moved to Koli 
Field. Living conditions were much better 
as all tents were screened and floored. 
Quonset huts were used for the majority of 
section offices and for housing the transient 
air echelons. The camp site was on the banks 
of the “Beautiful Malimbiu,” which was just 
lovely when it was overflowing its banks and 
ruining the camp’s tents, huts and food. 

Some of the 394th ground echelon were 
moved to the Canal in June 1943. These 
two squadrons remained there until the en- 
tire group moved to the Admiralty Islands. 

Munda, Solomons 

In November, 1943 the 23rd and 72nd 
Squadrons were alerted and moved to Munda 
from Espiritu Santo. Rumors flew thick and 
fast. Favorite guesses as to the next station 
were Australia, Bougainville, and Rabaul. 
Some corporal suggested that the next move 
was to the States where they would pull 
search missions on the Mississippi River for 
lost showboats. 

The trip to Munda aboard the M.S. 
IV eltevsdon was one of delight and relaxa- 
tion for the men. Food was superb, prepared 
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in a truly fine Dutch style. All men agreed 
that it was the best food they had had since 
leaving Hawaii. 

Munda itself was a happy surprise. It 
had by far the most pleasant weather of all 
of the Solomons. The huge runway with its 
numerous coral taxi strips made an ideal air 
base. The coral surfacing of all roads and 
areas made for greater efficiency, and natural 
drainage of the steep New Georgia hills 
greatly enhanced the living conditions. There 
were no mosquitoes and very few insects. 
The only insect w'hich could cause trouble 
was an occasional centipede — whose bite 
could lay a man up for days. 

When last heard of, the area selected for 
a camp site had been in a dense jungle. Squad- 
ron personnel were surprised to find that this 
jungle area had already been cleared. Coral 
surfacing had been started, latrines and show- 
ers constructed, two mess halls completed 
and several office Quonset Huts completed 
by the 73rd Seabee Battalion, which had been 
assigned to the 5th Group for its camp con- 
struction. Tent frames had been completed 
in the officers’ area, and except for tents 
themselves the area was ready for occupa- 
tion. There was still a great deal of mud 
around and it was weeks before the area 
was complete, but things w 7 ere so much bet- 
ter than anticipated that morale was sky- 
high. 

The 73rd Seabees fed the organization 
for the first few meals until kitchen equip- 
ment had been set up. The Seabee Battalions 
in the South Pacific were among the most co- 
operative and helpful organizations in the 
entire military forces. There were innumera- 
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Many of the 5th Group personnel who gave their lives 
for their country are buried in Morotai Cemetery 


ble instances of co-operation and good fellow- 
ship between the Seabees and the Army. Sea- 
bees will long retain a warm spot in the hearts 
of the men of the 5th Group. 

In the middle of January, 1944, a small 
hurricane swept through the camp. The New 
Georgia trees, recently thinned out and not 
used to getting along without mutual support, 
toppled and cracked through the area like 
the spars of wrecked sailing vessels in a 
storm. Men who had been through Guadal- 
canal’s bombings, and even naval shellings, 
said that the night of this hurricane was the 
worst night they ever experienced. Every 
last tree in the area was condemned the fol- 
lowing day. All tents were taken down and 
the men moved into the office quarters and 
mess halls, while the Seabees went to work 
with saws and dynamite. More than a week’s 
arduous labor was necessary before the camp 
area was cleared of all debris and made hab- 
itable again. A coral pit bordering the camp 
area furnished an unlimited supply of coral 
and within the month the entire camp had a 
carpet of coral. 

A basketball court and a small practice 
baseball diamond were set up. A natural 


bowl in the near-by hills provided an excel- 
lent site for the open air theater. 

Early in the month of March the 23rd 
Squadron black cocker mascot “Bomber” 
was killed by a pack of wild dogs which 
roamed in the surrounding jungle. The 
Munda Mourning of the 23rd, as reported 
in the 5th Group “Poop” remarked about this 
dog, “He had a coat as black as sin, a heart 
of gold, and was never late for the chow T 
line.” 

The 23rd Squadron had horseshoe pits 
and a softball diamond. This diamond w r as 
used continuously and also provided a prac- 
tice field for the 5th Group Long Horns, who 
led the Coral League throughout the entire 
month of March. 

The 5th Group Theater blossomed out 
with a completely new coralled floor, a stage, 
and rows of seats made from crates. The 
original contents of these crates had been de- 
livered to the little yellow men at Rabaul. 
Movies were shown regularly, three times a 
week. Occasionally the men saw all-male 
stage shows. 

Approximately four months after landing 
at Munda, the 23rd and 72nd Squadrons 
moved to the Admiralty Islands. 

Los Negros, Admiralty Islands, 
Bismarck Archipelago 

About April 9, 1944 the entire 5th Bom- 
bardment Group moved to Los Negros 
Island. For the first time since leaving Ha- 
waii all four squadrons and 5th Group Head- 
quarters were to be one island. 

When the President Polk arrived at Los 
Negros, a few men disembarked. After look- 
ing around they beat a hasty retreat to the 
ship which, to them, immediately changed 
from a drab transport to a luxury liner. The 
men aboard were regarded with envy by the 
landlubbers. A number of them would oc- 
casionally sneak aboard for a good hot meal, 
Navy style. 

The sight of Los Negros Island was any- 
thing but welcome for sore eyes. Trucks 
which transported the men from ships to the 
5th Group Area traversed a veritable ob- 
stacle course on what appeared to be the 
wrong side of the road (the island was under 
Australian mandate — hence the left side). 
Once in the area the men w r ere greeted by a 
group of officers who were operating out of 
the one and only tent thus far erected. 

The new camp site lay in a patch of second- 
growth jungle, on the edge of a coconut plan- 
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tation and adjacent to the beach. Looking 
about in all directions there appeared no 
likely camp spot, but necessity stared them in 
the face — armed with machetes and axes they 
set about the task of hacking holes in the 
densely wooded areas large enough to erect 
tents. The sun was hot and the job difficult, 
but soon the familiar pyramidal tent poles 
dotted the area. This was only the begin- 
ning. Stinging epithets were heard through- 
out the area when it was discovered that the 
tents pegs couldn’t be driven through the 
solid coral covering the area. With the aid 
of picks and some well-worn dispositions, the 
area began to take on some semblance of a 
camp. 

There were even Jap snipers. Major Glas- 
cott, Right surgeon, was fired on while walk- 
ing through the camp area. 

By this time, without straining the imagi- 
nation, it can be well understood that the new 
settlers on Los Negros were hot, tired, dirty 
and hungry. The first additional discourage- 
ment was the chow situation, which at this 
time had become rough. The hasty meal 
came from cans containing the staple well- 
known army food referred to as “corn- 
willie,” aided and abetted by the hardest 
hardtack yet encountered. The hot coffee, 
the best part of the meal, served as a lubri- 
cant to otherwise forgotten or purposely post- 
poned calls of nature. Another rude awaken- 
ing . . . there were no latrines. It was then 
dusk but a detail was soon rounded up and 
presented with shovels and picks with in- 
structions to dig a slit trench four feet deep 
and about six feet long to accommodate those 
who would be unable to postpone the inevita- 
ble another twelve hours. The digging went 
forward at great speed until about six 
inches below the surface of the earth a solid 
coral base was encountered. Needless to say, 
at this point the digging slowed down to a 
snail’s pace and finally in disgust, after a 
very game fight, the coral won out. It boiled 
down to a simple matter of accepting condi- 
tios as they were. 

Ail of the men were fit subjects for baths, 
but there was no fresh water to be had for 
such purposes. It was either take a dip in 
the ocean or be content to sleep dirty. Four 
lister bags were installed in front of Group 
Supply to furnish drinking water which had 
to be hauled from a well several miles away. 
Because the infrequency which water carriers 
were able to make their run, a guard was 
posted at the lister bags to prevent wastage. 



A waist gunner checks his guns 


Larly chow and then to details. Several of 
the officers were designated to specific jobs 
and each assigned a detail to render him as- 
sistance. Much had happened to this spot 
in the past 24 hours. Daily, officers and en- 
listed men were arriving from other squad- 
rons and were greeted with cat-calls and good 
natured “You’ll be sorry” greeting or the 
“You should have been here when it was 
rough” greeting. The daily routine for the 
next several days was a simple one, even 
though the job was difficult . . . chow, detail; 
chow, detail; chow and then to the “sack.” 
The only interruptions w’ere the rains . . . 
that welcome fresh water from the skies pro- 
vided water for future shaves and baths at 
the moment and for the future. 

An outdoor mess provided the food. The 
men ate their meals, balancing their mess 
kits on their knees while sitting on the 
ground or on miscellaneous equipment which 
was scattered about. 

The proximity of the camp to the surf 
was a feature greatly enjoyed by all. Bath- 
ing and swimming in the ocean was thor- 
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Outdoor latrines and showers were the rule 


oughly enjoyed despite the fact the men 
had to wear shoes in order not to cut their 
feet on the coral. 

As the days dragged on with nary a varia- 
tion in the twice daily hash diet, with pow- 
dered scrambled eggs (termed Hen Dust by 
the men) one breakfast and hot cakes the 
next, appetites started falling off. This, plus 
the hot sun, led to a reduction in vigor. One 
pilot remarked that he was too weak to fly 
the required distance on missions, only half- 
jokingly. 

Following the “It never rains but pours” 
tradition, a wave of diarrhea swept through 
the camp of one squadron. At night the 
trail to the outdoor latrine bore a heavy 
traffic, and shadowy figures could be seen 
making a desperate run for it, with catastro- 
phe frequently overtaking them before the 
mission was successfully completed. 

A poor mail situation also caused much 
concern, this situation remaining for nearly 
the entire stay at Los Negros. 

After several weeks a Group Theater was 
built and nightly movies were shown. Here 
the “Morale Busters,” a 5th Group Hill- 
Billy band made its first appearance. The 
Group Band, called the “Coral Dusters,” 
frequently entertained the group personnel. 

In front of the 72nd Squadron area at 
Los Negros perhaps the most important off 
duty activity took place. This area was a 
baseball diamond called Cass Field, named 
after Major Jerry Cass who had been shot 
down. From early morning to dusk, officers 
and enlisted men played baseball. Rain or 
heat was no deterrent. And the umpire’s 
decisions were heatedly challenged. 


Other men devoted themselves to making 
trinkets and the regular off-duty pastime of 
“hitting the sack.” It was here at Los Ne- 
gros that the 5th Bomb Group was nick- 
named the “Bomber Barons.” 

All squadrons remained at this station un- 
til the sudden move to Wakde. 

Wakde 

In the latter part of August, 1944 the 
entire group moved to Wakde Island. The 
men were surprised at the small size of the 
island, which was about a mile and a half 
long and three-fourths of a mile wide. All 
along the sides of the runway were battered 
and wrecked Jap airplanes. 

The 5th Group was assigned to a small, 
compressed area between the runway and 
the ocean. A bulldozer worked for several 
days clearing out all the wrecked trees and 
leveling the ground for a camp site. Tents 
were then erected with scarcely 12 inches be- 
tween them. 

The only fresh water available for wash- 
ing was rain water. Two mess halls provided 
food for the entire group. The result was 
long lines of men waiting for their chow. As 
mess halls had not yet been constructed, men 
ate their meals standing up or sitting down 
on the ground. Rain would occasionally add 
flavor to the meals. Tents were not floored 
and men lived on the ground which was full 
of rotten coconuts and tree stumps. 

After several weeks the personnel of the 
group became adjusted to their new home. 
They got used to the thunder of distant ar- 
tillery guns on the mainland of New Guinea 
(at Sarmi). The narrow, muddy road be- 
came wider and firmer due to constant use. 
A movie screen was set up on a hill, and 
movies were shown every other night, later 
becoming a nightly affair. 

On September 9th the group laundry be- 
gan functioning. The food situation also 
took a turn for the better as fresh meat was 
occasionally provided. 

It was at Wakde that a false radio flash 
said the Germans had surrendered. The men 
were wild with joy. All day long they waited 
for a confirmation which never came. The 
disappointment was bitter, to put it mildly. 

Regularly the sides of the runway were 
crowded with well wishers “sweating out” 
take-offs and landings. One particular hill, in 
front of the briefing tent, was usually 
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crowded. This knoll was called “Sweatout 
Hill.” 

There were many a joke and headache 
concerning the Dutch Guilders which men 
received on pay day. The men felt better 
about taking them when they saw “American 
Bank Note Co.” printed across the bottom 
of the bills. 

With the general improvement in food, 
laundry and washing facilities the men were 
heard to say, “This is too good to last." 
Right they were, for after six weeks the air 
echelons moved to Noemfoor for a special 
assignment — Balikpapan. 

Noemfoor Island 

Only the air echelon, with the necessary 
ground men, flew to Noemfoor. The rest of 
the ground men and short-timers (combat 
men who would shortly return to the States) 
and heavy equipment remained at Wakde. 

The first reaction to Noemfoor was not 
pleasant. The force of slimy, slick mud 
everywhere struck the air echelon with a ter- 
rific impact. The entire 5th Group area was 
a veritable sea of mud. Trucks and jeeps 
mushed along through mud up to the axles. 
Mud and more mud was everywhere. As both 
officers and enlisted men arrived in the rain 
they set up their own tents in the likeliest 
spot available. Mud holes were under almost 
every tent. Later these holes were filled in 
with coral. When it rained, and that was 
often, small rivers ran through the tents. 
Lumber was scarce so both officers and en- 
listed men sallied forth into the jungle and 
brought back saplings to be used as sup- 
ports for their rain-soaked baggage. After 
a week or so enough ditches had been dug 
around tents, and enough platforms built 
for baggage, so that the men were able to 
keep their personal belongings fairly dry. 
Though rain caused much hardship, it was 
also beneficial. It was not unusual to see a 
man stand outside in the rain, taking a 
shower. Water for washing was obtained 
from rain. Rain water was caught in every 
available receptacle. Using ingenuity one 
group of enlisted men built their own private 
shower near their own tent. 

Food was at its lowest at this station. The 
men didn’t realize the Army Quartermaster 
had so much C-Rations, Spam and Pancake 
flour. On one or two rare occasions fresh 
eggs and fresh meat was served, but that 
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Humber Barons watch Uuiuan natives in a 1th of July 
parade 


was rare indeed. To top it all off men ate 
their chow, standing in ankle-deep mud. 

A group theater area was built and af- 
forded the primary entertainment for the 
men. On many occasions, despite a down- 
pouring rain which soaked them through and 
through, the men would sit right through to 
the end of a movie, some of which were defi- 
nitely class B shows. 

These conditions were not taken too se- 
riously by the personnel of the 5th Group. 
As usual, they soon adapted themselves. 
However, the morale of the ground man was 
going down. These constant moves had worn 
him out. Many of them had been overseas 
for 24 months or longer without a rest leave. 
The terrible monotony of this life on jungle 
islands for such a period of time made these 
men long for home. They were thoroughly 
disheartened, since they saw no promise of 
their getting home in the next six months. 

For approximately six months, as far as 
the ground personnel was concerned, this had 
been a peaceful war. Tiring, aggravating, 
yes, but there hadn’t been any actual contact 
with the Nip. Then suddenly one night, in 
the wee hours after midnight, the 5th Group 
Personnel were all awakened. Nip bombers 
were overhead. Since no foxholes had been 
dug the majority of the men headed for the 
protection of the near-by jungles. The burst 
of Nip bombs on Mother Earth quickly 
awoke those who had not as yet wiped the 
sleep from their eyes. Fortunately the bombs 
landed half a mile away. The next day Radio 
Tokyo said the 5th Bomb Group had been 
wiped out. The following day found even 
the very best “sack artists” wielding picks 
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and shovels digging for a haven in the event 
the “Charlie” returned. 

About three weeks after they arrived at 
Noemfoor, all the 5th Group personnel sta- 
tioned here, started the move to Morotai. 

Morotai, Halmahera Islands 

The first 5th Bomb Group units departed 
from Wakde as an advance echelon in early 
October 1945. These were ground men who 
were flown to Morotai. From the air Mo- 
rotai was an imposing sight and promised to 
be a pleasant home. A few days later the 
air echelon arrived from Noemfoor. These 
were 72nd Bomb Squadron Combat crews 
and maintenance men. 

For the first few days they lived in a night- 
mare. Arriving at Morotai, they faced a 
long, tedious journey over a road which was 



Mission planning with the Aussies 


broken and undefined. The approximately 
five miles from the strip were covered in 
about one and one half hours. The trucks 
were forced to proceed at a snail’s pace, occa- 
sionally getting stuck in mud holes. 

Arriving at the 72nd Squadron area these 
men faced a jungle of trees. They imme- 
diately set to work clearing an area and set- 
ting up tents. At nightfall they threw them- 
selves into their cots, while the ground men 
worked on the airplanes in order to prepare 
them for take-off. 

About three o’clock in the morning the 
combat crews were awakened, were briefed 
on their targets, then they took off. During 
the next few days these men didn’t have 
enough hours in the day. Constant nightly 
bombings by the Nips kept them up all night. 


Combat men wasted approximately three 
hours of riding in trucks to and from their 
airplanes. They flew for about 10 to 12 
hours, were interrogated on return, and then 
tried to clean themselves and make their tents 
more liveable. These crews flew every day 
for four days without relief. The ground 
men worked on the airplanes all night. In 
addition to all this pressure the Nips dropped 
their blasted bombs. 

On several of these occasions while the 
Liberators were taxiing out to take-off a red 
alert was sounded. The Liberators stopped 
rolling and the crews piled out and ran for 
any available shelter. One Nip phosphorous 
bomb was dropped between two of the Lib- 
erators without causing any damage. After 
the all clear the crews returned to their Lib- 
erators and took off for their mission. 

By the end of this period the nerves of 
the combat crews and ground men were taut, 
but these men kept right on driving. No one 
who was not actually there could quite under- 
stand the terrific pressure these men were 
under. In short, they were there when it was 
really rough. 

The other squadrons followed shortly, and 
soon tents sprung up, the areas were cleared 
and the camp took shape and form. The loca- 
tion of this camp was on a narrow peninsula 
about one mile wide, extending southwards 
out of Morotai. After the first night every 
tent had its own foxhole. At first there were 
no washing facilities, so again they both 
cursed and blessed rain supplied water. How- 
ever, outside of Nip intrusion this station 
turned out to be one of the most pleasant the 
5th Group met. 

The climate was cool and coconut trees 
provided ample shade. The breezes from 
the near-by ocean also added to the comfort 
of the men. Slowly everybody improved their 
quarters until there were wooden floors in 
every tent. This lumber w r as privately ob- 
tained in methods that is best known in the 
Army — trading and friendship. The varied 
design of the interiors of the different tents 
is a tribute to the ingenuity of the American. 
Showers were installed and were a luxury 
after the experience at Noemfoor. 

Life here would have been extremely 
pleasant for the men except for a few irrita- 
tions — putting it mildly. One was snakes. 
Several poisonous snakes had been killed in 
the areas. There were rumors that a 15-foot 
snake had been killed. All this made the men 
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look twice in their bunks before hitting the 
“sack.” Centipedes up to eight inches long 
were common. 

Food was monotously the same, pancakes 
for breakfast, and “C” rations and soup for 
lunch and supper. All the heavy equipment 
including ice boxes was still at Wakde, and 
did not catch up to the group until Samar. 
Thus there were no fresh meats. Fresh vege- 
tables were out of the question. On Thanks- 
giving and Christmas complete holiday din- 
ners were served, however. The men talked 
of these dinners for days. 

Then of course there was the Jap. Appar- 
ently he didn’t like the 5th Group. Toyko 
Rose announced that the 5th Bomb Group 
(or Blue-Tailed Devils) had been given an 
ultimatum — to get off the island or else. 
Since the 5th Group had moved onto the 
island only recently, they weren’t quite ready 
to move. Then followed one of the most in- 
tensive and harassing bombing operations 
the 5th Group has ever experienced. 

For two months the Nip bombers made 
nightly visits, starting at 10 P.M. and re- 
maining until approximately 4 A.M. Tn a 
period of one month the group newspaper, 
Foxhole Digest, tabulated 70 air raid alerts, 
of which approximately 35 were actual bomb- 
ings. The expression, “We work in the day- 
time while the Nip works at night,” was 
true. 

From the first day of this period, bigger, bet- 
ter and stronger foxholes were built — all sizes 
and shapes, and every one covered by wood, 
logs and sandbags. Some foxholes were 
built inside the tents and others a short dis- 
tance away. However, at the end of the 
period every man had a partnership in a fox- 
hole. During some of the actual raids bv 
the Nips, the night sky became brieht with 
bursting AA. Every once in a while spent 
pieces of AA could be heard whistling 
through the trees. Near misses occurred on 
several occasions when brave souls decided 
to stand up and watch the show. They soon 
gained foxhole religion. 

The Nip custom of coming over two and 
three times a night caused the men to lose 
countless hours of sleep. Men would go to 
bed about 10 P.M. : suddenly about one hour 
later they would be awakened by three loud 
warning shots. The Nip raid lingered on for 
about two hours, perhaps to 1 o’clock in the 
morning. Meantime the men were in the fox- 
holes watching the searchlights or listening 



The last combat mission of the 5th Group, against 
a railroad yard on Formosa, produced this beau- 
tiful pattern 

for the drone of the Nip bombers. Then 
the all clear and the men gratefully fell into 
their bunks, only to be awakened several 
hours later. Sometimes some of the men fell 
asleep in their foxholes. These almost nightly 
raids and alerts made the men extremely tired 
and sleepy. 

When a Nip bomber was shot down, cheers 
arose from everyone. When he got away, 
everyone groaned. One would think these 
men were at a boxing match. Several times 
the bombs came close, missing the camp sites 
hy a few hundred feet. On one occasion a 
hardy Nip pilot flew his plane low. A verita- 
ble wall of brightly colored streams of tracers 
was put up, finally shooting him down, but 
not before his strafing did some damage. The 
1st Sergeant of the 72nd Bomb Squadron 
was hit in the buttocks hy a 7.7 bullet. For- 
tunately the camp area was not hit at any 
time. 

The strip was not so lucky. On one night 
in November a Nip bomber was able to 
sneak in low over the strip while our mainte- 
nance men were all working on the airplanes. 
Everybody tried to scurry to safety as this 
Nip strafed and bombed the strip and revet- 
ments. This sudden attack wounded several 
men, and a good many of the men were 
dazed and shocked by the experience of 
bursting bombs and strafing. Despite all this 
danger quite a number of these ground men 
risked life and limb to save airplanes, gaso- 
line trucks and equipment. Such was the life 
under Nip bombings. 
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The climax of the 5th Group’s entire stay 
at Morotai was the threat of a Jap invasion. 
Our infantry protected us again Nip troops 
on Morotai itself, with a perimeter being 
held not far from the strip. Across the bay 
in the other Halmahera Islands, were 28,000 
Nip troops. 

Rumors were heard in early December of 
Nip suicide troops who would try to destroy 
our Liberators. Often at night an exchange 
of tracers between Nip and American P.T. 
boats could be seen in the bay. Then on one 
particular day all of the group’s Liberators 
were ordered to Noemfoor. On Morotai, 
foxholes were reworked to provide more pro- 
tection. Additional ammunition was drawn, 
guns were immaculately cleaned and gas 
masks were given a thorough check. Guards 
were alerted to protect command posts. Ma- 
chine guns were placed at strategic positions 
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on the road and along the beaches, and the 
5th Bomb Group was prepared to fight on 
land. But this invasion, happily, never de- 
veloped. 

Those were the experiences during the 
early months at Morotai. During all this 
time Liberators were on strike every day, 
sometimes twice daily. 

Later the air raids became more infre- 
quent, and life settled down to a rather pleas- 
ant pace. Then with station life fairly well 
settled, orders came to move to Samar. 
Philippines. At long last the 5th Bomb Group 
came to the Philippines. 

Samar, Philippines 

After almost three and a half years of 
struggling fighting the Nips, the 5th Bomb 
Group arrived on Samar. In the space of 


one year, from Munda to Samar, the 5th 
Group had moved forward approximately 
2,800 miles. 

The first arrivals from Morotai were sur- 
prised and startled by the fact that there was 
a small town near this new base. The 5th 
Group was again in civilization at last, finally 
out of the jungles after 2]/ 2 years. 

The new group camp site was located on 
top of a hill. One main road made a com- 
plete circle all around, and ended where it 
started. Perhaps the most important con- 
sideration here was the prevalence of Scrub 
Typhus. 

The move to Samar was accomplished in 
March, 1945. Despite mud and continuous 
rains, a suitable camp was quickly erected. 
Again the camp was located on a finger of 
land, pointing southward this time out of 
Samar. 

At first it was difficult to obtain lumber. 
Later the Navy and Seabees received more 
lumber than they could use, and again the 5th 
Group-Navy relations proved beneficial to 
the group. In a short while all tents had 
wooden floors. A theater was built, one of 
the finest the group ever had. Officers’ and 
enlisted men’s clubs sprang up and the men 
started to have more diversified forms of 
entertainment. The Ship from Wakde finally 
came in. Reefers and other heavy equipment 
were unloaded. Fresh meats and eggs were 
obtained and served about three times a 
week — weekly. Coca-Cola was always avail- 
able. Ice cream, a rarity in the group, before 
coming to Samar, was served several times a 
week. Another rare commodity, ice, be- 
came a casual habit at this new station. Life 
had indeed taken a turn for the better and was 
as near Stateside as the group had been in 
2 J /2 years. 

When the 5th Bomb Group came to Samar 
it was lean and short of almost all things that 
might make life more comfortable. The 
ground men were tired. They had seen con- 
tinuous service, some of them for over 30 
months in the tropics. They were disillu- 
sioned about going home. However, here 
at Samar the group got fat. Food and liv- 
ing conditions improved; there were more 
amusements and USO shows, only a few of 
which were good; civilization and homelife, 
as represented by the near-by city of Guiuan, 
was indeed more welcome than the monoto- 
nous jungle life; the German surrender was 
received with great joy and the men began 
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again to see, more clearly, visions of home; 
then came V-J Day. It was interesting to 
note that there was no wild celebration in 
the 5th Bomb Group. There were not re- 
strictions; and yet, somehow, despite the fact 
that their faces showed their happiness, these 
tired men of the 5th Group did not go wild. 
Somehow it seemed that, having taken the 
best the Japs had to offer, these men knew 
all along that the Japs would be beaten. 


Th is ends the history of the 5th Bombard- 
ment Group up to V-J Day. On V-J Day 
Lt. Col. Albert W. James was Commanding 
Officer of the 5th Bomb Group. The follow r - 
ing were the commanding officers of the re- 
spective squadrons: Major Lee R. Williams, 
72nd Bomb Sqdn (H); Major Everett B. 
Thurlow, 31st Bomb Sqdn (H); Major 
George Luketz, 394th Bomb Sqdn (H); 
Capt. Richard W. Boyd, 23rd Bomb Sqdn 
(H). 
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Things were really U80 when the airline began operation 
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39-1 th Bombardment Squadron (It) on V-J Day 
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7 2nd Humbardment Squadron (H) on V-J Day 


TRIBUTE TO GROUND MEN 



This history would not be complete with- 
out paying just tribute to the ground men of 
the 5th Bombardment Group (H). 

There is nothing glamorous about the 
ground man’s job. The work is almost mo- 
notonously the same, day after day. The 
hours are long and many times irregular. Yet 
the very lives of combat men and the fight- 
ing efficiency of the airplanes depend on how 
w r ell these men do their job. The ground men 
of the 5th Bomb Group have done a superior 
job despite all kinds of disappointments and 
hardships. 

The role played by the 5th Bomb Group 
ground men is a glorious one. They have 
put our Flying Fortresses and Liberators 
into the air despite lack of equipment and 
parts. The ground man has improvised 
newer and quicker methods by which our 
bullet and shrapnel-riddled airplanes were 
more quickly made serviceable. Lacking 
parts, he scoured junk piles, so that he could 
patch up these bombers. He has improvised 
newer and safer devices for protection ot 
combat crews. He helped improve bombing 
accuracy by constant improvement and main- 
tenance of the bombsight. He has made 
many improvements which increased opera- 
tional efficiency. Finally, he has fed, clothed 
and cared for the welfare of the combat 
man. He has done all this and more despite 
many hardships. 

The glory of the ground man lies in the 
fact that he has been able to accomplish all 
this in the face of bombings, disappoint- 


ments, jungle heat, bugs, mosquitoes, malaria, 
dengue, poor food and long overseas service. 

The end of the war found many ground 
men of this group overseas for periods rang- 
ing from 24 to 36 months, living on hot 
jungle islands. The so-called 18-month rota- 
tion policy for overseas service never seemed 
to apply to them. Home had become an ob- 
session with many of them. They were dis- 
heartened and disillusioned. The length of 
their overseas time under a hot tropical sun 
changed many of them from bright young 
boys to weary old men. Some of them be- 
came physical wrecks. Others had their home 
life in the States completely disrupted. Yet 
these men continued to exert maximum ef- 
forts to keep the Fortresses and Liberators 
Hying. 

Constant nightly bombings on Guadal- 
canal and Morotai kept them up all night; 
then they worked all day. Some men were 
killed and others wounded by these bomb- 
ings. Constant diets of “C” rations and 
Spam for long periods of time made these 
foods hateful. Eating became an unpleasant 
necessity. 

Constant movement of the group from 
jungle island to jungle island uprooted any 
small comforts they might have acquired. At 
one period of time this group achieved four 
moves in five months, scarcely giving the 
ground man a breathing spell. He had to 
tear up the old camp and hack a new camp 
area out of the jungle. 
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All this time either the hot tropical sun 
beat down on him or the tropical rains 
drenched him. Many times the ground man 
lived in mud with rivers of rain running 
through his sun-baked, humid tent. Perhaps 
the following parody can give the reader a 
visual picture of the so-called South Pacific 
Paradise. 

SOUTH PACIFIC POST 

Somewhere on a South Sea Island 
Where the sun is like a curse 
And each long day is followed 
By another slightly worse. 

Where the coral dust blows thicker 
Than the shifting desert sands, 

And the white man dreams of a 
Finer colder land: 

Somewhere in the South Pacific 
Where a woman is never seen, 

Where the sky is never cloudy and 
The grass is never green. 

Where the Nips bomb nightly 
Robbing man of blessed sleep, 

Where there isn’t any whiskey 
But two cans of beer per week. 

Somewhere in the Blue Pacific 
Where the mails are always late, 

Where Christmas cards in April 
Are considered up to date. 

Where we always have the payroll 
But never have a cent, 

Though we never miss the money 

’Cause there’s no place to get it spent. 


Somewhere in the Southern Ocean 
Where the gooneys moan and cry 
And the lumbering deep sea turtles 
Come up on the beach to die 
Oh, take me back to New York, the 
Place I love so well, 

For this God-forsaken Island is 
Awful close to hell. 

During this whole time very few men re- 
ceived rest leaves. Some of the men hadn’t 
had a rest leave in tw r o years. 

Perhaps the only thing that kept these 
men going was the fact they were Americans, 
Americans who had a sense of humor which 
overcame all obstacles. Somehow they al- 
ways managed to laugh at something. 

The folks back home can never really vis- 
ualize the hardships and disappointments of 
the ground man — crew chief, assistant, ord- 
nance man, armament man, clerk, cook, sup- 
ply man, transportation man or any other. 
But higher headquarters recognized the 
many difficulties of the ground man of the 
5th Bomb Group. They realized that on 
many occasions he had to exert almost super- 
human efforts to get the bombers into the air. 
In almost every commendation and in every 
Unit Citation, the Ground Man was cited 
for his excellent achievement. 

No, the ground man does not appear glam- 
orous but he has achieved a glorious record. 
In the background he has been the backbone 
of the fightinest Heavy Bombardment Group 
in the Pacific. His excellent maintenance rec- 
ords reflect the important part he played 
in Bomber Baron’s relentless attack and drive 
on the Nips. 
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MAP BY FERD DAVIS 


POSTSCRIPT 

This history of the 5th Bomb Group was printed and published at the request 
of Lt. Col. A. W. James and Major Henry Gregory, commanding officer and 
executive officer, respectively, of the 5th Group at the time of its de-activation. 
They felt that some printed record of the efforts of the organization was desirable, 
inasmuch as the group had a continuously brilliant combat record, which was 
due to the high technical proficiency of its personnel and unsurpassed esprit de 
corps when the going was rough. 

It has been my privilege to serve under five commanding officers of the 5th 
Group — Unrtih, Reddoch, Musgrave, Haviland, and James — and to serve with 
countless other fine officers and magnificent enlisted personnel. I have been a 
member of each squadron of the Group and the Headquarters Detachment. Hence 
it was a particular pleasure to accede to their request that I edit and supervise 
publication of the history. 

The material in this history was all written by Lt. Mender, except for the 
Station Life Section on Los Negros, written by Major Harold Armstrong, the 
Station Life Section on Fiji, and tbe same section on Espiritn Santo, which was 
written by myself. 

Some of the history is, I believe, too factual, too cut-and-dried. The text, how- 
ever, is exactly as approved for publication bv the 13th Air Force Public Rela- 
tions officer, and could not be changed. There were several photographs I should 
have liked to include, hut they were not released by Air Force Headquarters for 
publication in this volume. 

There has been considerable delay in the publication of the volume, especially 
in obtaining cover material. The printers, engravers, and publishers have all 
been co-operative, however, and are deserving of appreciation. T appreciate as 
much the patience of all subscribers in waiting for their copies of the history. 

Ff-ro L. Davis, 

Major, ACE. 
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